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I have often felt like a perpetually 
uprooted plant, only somehow in 
looking back I find continuity and 
deep inner relations between the 
various works and times of my life, 
and always find the past a posses- 
sion because in my memory I have 
it still. 


Octavia HILL 
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Y assigned title seems to me to imply 

in what ways relief administration 

uses characteristic emphases from the case 

work development. That is to say, what 

case work concepts or techniques are being 

carried over into the practice of our public 

welfare agencies particularly in their cur- 
rent expansion ? 

During the war period we had a somewhat 
similar period of rapid expansion on a na- 
tional scale in the American Red Cross 
when the Federal Government suddenly 
took over a major “ relief” service, although 
it was called, in deference to prevailing atti- 
tudes toward relief, “allowance,” and in 
the Home Service, “loans and grants.” 
The period was similar in that the Federal 
Government had entered the arena, that a 
very large number of persons in all walks of 
life were affected, that there was a concerted 
attempt to make relief respectable, and that 
a high proportion of the ordinary private 
agency personnel was drained off into the 
new Home Service. 

Excerpts from the first American Red 
Cross manual of Home Service largely writ- 
ten, I believe, by Mary Richmond and pub- 
lished in July, 1917, key the times for us. 
“Tt is generally felt that upon the Federal 
Government should fall the chief responsi- 
bility for making financial provision for the 
families of the enlisted men. . . . What- 
ever financial assistance the Red Cross chap- 
ters will be called upon to supply to the 
families of those in service, it is to be hoped 
that it will be merely supplementary to the 
just payment provided by the government.” 

The case work of the last century had 
tended to stress the idea that adequate social 
services should diminish the need for relief. 
The case work in the first decades of the 
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century had begun to develop the idea that 
relief was more effective if supported by the 
social services. This philosophy is expressed 
quite clearly in the manual referred to. 

“ More frequent and more important than 
this financial relief for the Red Cross will 
be the home service of helping families to 
maintain their standards of health, educa- 
tion and industry. This service should be 
democratic, constructive and_ resourceful. 
It is not to be thrust upon those who can do 
without it and it is to be given in a spirit of 
fraternal and thorough-going helpfulness to 
those who can not. . . . Its chief effort 
[that is, the Home Service] will be ab- 
sorbed by the task of child care and of main- 
taining physical and mental health and 
proper working conditions.” 

It was here assumed that relief in a quasi- 
governmental agency should be accompanied 
by the best social services of which the field 
was then capable. In this same manual is 
one of the first references that I have been 
able to discover in which the phrase “ ade- 
quate relief” is used. Under a caption 
“What is adequate relief?” the manual 
states, “The items of expenditure to be 
covered in figuring a family budget include 
rent, food, heat, light, clothing, spending 
money for those that work, carfare, insur- 
ance, and household incidentals. To these 
would have to be added special items for 
families which have members in need of 
special care or special diet.” Even remem- 
bering the fact that the men whose families 
were being cared for had made allotment of 
their pay, nevertheless there is something 
ironic in that adequate relief was undertaken 
so readily for the families of soldiers, but 
that the struggle has been so severe to get 
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Y assigned title seems to me to imply 

in what ways relief administration 

uses characteristic emphases from the case 

work development. That is to say, what 

case work concepts or techniques are being 

carried over into the practice of our public 

welfare agencies particularly in their cur- 
rent expansion? 

During the war period we had a somewhat 
similar period of rapid expansion on a na- 
tional scale in the American Red Cross 
when the Federal Government suddenly 
took over a major “ relief ” service, although 
it was called, in deference to prevailing atti- 
tudes toward relief, “allowance,” and in 
the Home Service, “loans and grants.” 
The period was similar in that the Federal 
Government had entered the arena, that a 
very large number of persons in ali walks of 
life were affected, that there was a concerted 
attempt to make relief respectable, and that 
a high proportion of the ordinary private 
agency personnel was drained off into the 
new Home Service. 

Excerpts from the first American Red 
Cross manual of Home Service largely writ- 
ten, I believe, by Mary Richmond and pub- 
lished in July, 1917, key the times for us. 
“It is generally felt that upon the Federal 
Government should fall the chief responsi- 
bility for making financial provision for the 
families of the enlisted men. What- 
ever financial assistance the Red Cross chap- 
ters will be called upon to supply to the 
families of those in service, it is to be hoped 
that it will be merely supplementary to the 
just payment provided by the government.” 

The case work of the last century had 
tended to stress the idea that adequate social 
services should diminish the need for relief. 
The case work in the first decades of the 


century had begun to develop the idea that 
relief was more effective if supported by the 
social services. This philosophy is expressed 
quite clearly in the manual referred to. 

“More frequent and more important than 
this financial relief for the Red Cross will 
be the home service of helping families to 
maintain their standards of health, educa- 
tion and industry. This service should be 
democratic, constructive and _ resourceful. 
It is not to be thrust upon those who can do 
without it and it is to be given in a spirit of 
fraternal and thorough-going helpfulness to 
those who can not. Its chief effort 
[that is, the Home Service] will be ab- 
sorbed by the task of child care and of main- 
taining physical and mental health and 
proper working conditions.” 

It was here assumed that relief in a quasi- 
governmental agency should be accompanied 
by the best social services of which the field 
was then capable. In this same manual is 
one of the first references that I have been 
able to discover in which the phrase “ ade- 
quate relief” is used. Under a caption 
“What is adequate relief?” the manual 
states, “ The items of expenditure to be 
covered in figuring a family budget include 
rent, food, heat, light, clothing, spending 
money for those that work, carfare, insur- 
ance, and household incidentals. To these 
would have to be added special items for 
families which have members in need of 
special care or special diet.” Even remem- 
bering the fact that the men whose families 
were being cared for had made allotment of 
their pay, nevertheless there is something 
ironic in that adequate relief was undertaken 
so readily for the families of soldiers, but 
that the struggle has been so severe to get 
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even the idea of adequate relief supported 
for the families of the unemployed. 

In discussing the case work content in 
unemployment or home relief today, we 
must ask ourselves how far the idea of ade- 
quacy has penetrated and what interpreta- 
tions have been made of service. For it is 
clear that by 1917 case work was prepared 
to say that relief should be adequate and 
that services should accompany relief if 
needed. 

It is undoubtedly true that few agencies, 
whether public or private, have been able to 
sustain a general principle of adequacy in 
relief in good times and bad. Under de- 
pression mothers’ allowances waver, appro- 
priations shrink, private agencies with ordi- 
narily quite adequate relief allowances drop 
to the subsistence level and below, and even 
with the Federal Government coming into 
the picture adequate relief has not been 
realized in most places. The range of home 
relief has been from $5.50 a month in New 
Mexico to $45.51 in New York, and ex- 
penditures by temporary relief agencies have 
tended in many places to depress the levels 
for other forms of relief. Rents in most com- 
munities have been paid sparingly if at all, 
and the prevailing mode for relief has been 
that of relief in kind rather than cash, and 
the level has been that of bare subsistence. 

On the other hand, there have been cer- 
tain high notes in the program of C.W.A. 
and of work relief in which income has 
approached the levels of decent living and 
psychologically has had the least stigma with 
the greatest amount of self-directing activity 
on the part of the recipient of aid. Even 
though the C.W.A. broke down so quickly, 
there is hope that it may have put something 
permanent into our mores which we will 
continue to use. 

Just as I think that the concept of ade- 
quacy, even though seldom realized in fact, 
has gained ground, so I think we can also 
be sure that the notion of stigma has re- 
ceded. You may not agree—sometimes I 
too am afraid it has not receded but merely 
that we, as someone said of Gertrude Stein, 
“use all the best words” about it. In a 
series of articles now running in the New 
York Post, purporting to be by a home 
relief investigator, Mrs. Langley says, “ The 
stigma of charity is an unwholesome thing. 


The theory behind all unemployment relief 
is to avoid that stigma.” She makes here a 
naive distinction between “charity” and 
unemployment “ relief” but goes on to say, 
“JT came to the bureau quite recently. Or 
so the old-timers would tell you. It has 
been a thousand years to me. I suffer 
humiliation with my clients, or disgust and 
distaste for them—for all classes come to us. 
I give relief. Repeat that phrase and see 
if you do not agree that there is something 
obscene about it.” And referring to the 
application blank which calls for a statement 
of one’s resources: “ ‘Just what is this 
document?’ I [i.e., Mrs. Langley] asked. 
‘The pauper’s oath,’ she said. ‘ What!’ 
I arose from my chair. ‘ You mean I must 
sign a pauper’s oath?’ ‘I know how you 
feel,’ said my questioner. ‘I’ve been a 
stenographer all my life and I signed one 
of the damn things with tears streaming. 
You better sign it, dearie.’” 

That the application blank should be popu- 
larly regarded as a pauper’s oath is, to say 
the least, disheartening. Now to what ex- 
tent this is still the characteristic reaction 
to relief giving, 1 am not prepared to say. 
I merely would claim that some headway 
has been made against such attitudes—such 
a need to attach stigma to relief giving. The 
same motivation unfortunately made some 
of our social workers try to isolate a “ white 
collar class,” the thought being that these 
clients were too good for ordinary social 
agencies rather than that we should make 
ordinary social agencies decent for everyone. 

We know that it is not adequate relief 
which pauperizes yet we also recognize that 
in any relief population there will be a per- 
centage of persons with a marked trend to 
dependency and even parasitism. But we 
must deal with this sensibly just as we recog- 
nize and deal with the 4 or 5 per cent of 
feebleminded in any community. One form 
of control lies in an efficient system of labor 
and employment exchanges. The emphasis 
should, of course, be on research, preven- 
tion, re-employment, and social change, and 
not on discipline, or unpleasantness. The 
second important control lies in case work 
itself. The concepts of privacy, frank- 
ness, and the attempt to remove stigma 
from the whole relief situation, as we are 
trying to remove it in social work from the 
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illegitimate child, for instance, are, despite 
our newspaper commentator, all bringing a 
kind of humanness and decency into the pic- 
ture. Case workers as a whole in the public 
agencies have thrown their influence into 
making the application for relief as bearable 
as possible, philosophically because they do 
not believe in the principle of deterrence but 
rather of adequacy, and technically through 
certain practices which I shall now indicate. 


SINCE 1917 we have learned a good deal 
about the technique of relief administration. 
Money is a fairly late invention in human 
intercourse and we do not seem to have 
solved the problem of the control of it either 
in the world at large or in the handling of 
relief. It is only the amateur in relief who 
thinks that giving it is a simple matter. 
Case work has affected relief administration 
in the physical handling of clients; in the 
application process; in the establishing of 
eligibility; in follow-up service, and in our 
attitude toward the attitudes and behavior 
oi clients. That is, we see in 1934 some 
case work features in relief administration 
rather than that case work should accom- 
pany relief. 

Case work practice first tries to achieve 
privacy for the applicant. This means that 
the waiting rooms shall be arranged to pro- 
tect the applicant from curious gazers or 
listeners. There was one office in the early 
days of the depression where clients were 
received behind a plate glass show window 
merely because it was a large, convenient 
office until finally the plate glass was white- 
washed by some thoughtful social worker. 
Although pressure of numbers rarely per- 
mits ideal conditions, we do find office after 
office in which there are seats for the appli- 
cants, interviewing desks out of ear-shot, 
occasionally stalls or booths, and occasion- 
ally separate rooms. Instead of the appli- 
cation blank being thrust at the applicant by 
someone who calls it a “ pauper’s oath” to 
be sworn to under the threat of prosecution 
if he states falsely, we are beginning to have 
trained social workers to help the client with 
the application, explaining the purpose and 
requirements of the relief procedure and 
taking throughout an attitude that is digni- 
fied, serious, and businesslike. 

In the intake process we have learned to 
distinguish between registration which can 
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be done by a clerk, and the intake interview 
itself which in professional hands stresses 
some of the following points: The case 
worker lets the client tell his own story, 
describe his own situation to a sympathetic 
person who respects his individual problem 
and his “ difference ”’—to use Miss Robin- 
son’s word. The case worker asks relevant 
questions which will tend to clarify the situ- 
ation and show where the greatest stresses 
lie. 

In this first phase the case worker both 
helps define and understand the problem, 
and also notes the client’s capacity to deal 
with his reality situation. Every intake 
worker knows that there is the greatest 
range in ability and emotional capacity to 
discuss needs. The intake worker may also 
ask questions as to how the client has man- 
aged, what his work history has been and 
what resources he has already tapped—ques- 
tions growing out of listening attentively to 
the client’s story, not routine ones from an 
outline. Again these questions not only 
tend to reveal how urgently relief may be 
needed but also gage the client’s ability to 
face his own problem and what parts of it he 
is prepared to handle. By asking him what 
he expects to do about it and what he wants 
us to do about it, by letting him suggest his 
own references, and by taking him in 
frankly on the next steps in the eligibility 
procedure, the applicant retains his self- 
respect. 

That is to say, we bring into the case work 
relationship the principle of client activity 
and self-help rather than either lecture him 
or humiliate him by taking his problem over. 
The problem is not wholly his because it is 
society’s responsibility, but it is not wholly 
the agency’s either, and a healthier relation- 
ship exists when it is recognized from the 
start that the client has a right not only to 
relief if he needs it but, more important, a 
right to handle his own problem in relief. 
The untrained worker tends to accept the 
relief situation as static and to offer praise, 
pity, or blame to the client; the trained 
worker accepts the client as he is, thus leav- 
ing him free to deal with his situation in so 
far as he can. Untrained workers frequently 
make the mistake of assuming that because 
the client has taken “the last resort” of 
coming to the office, he can do nothing more 
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for himself. They reassure, they pat him 
on the back, they promise relief before he 
has stated his case, in the kindest way they 
put him in a psychological bread line. The 
sensitive case worker, although in general 
following the principle of client activity, 
knows when to abandon it for the very ill, or 
ignorant, or inarticulate. There are not 
many emergencies even in home relief, but 
when there are the worker must be as quick 
as an ambulance surgeon. 

The chief points in the further establish- 
ing of eligibility lie in frank explanation of 
the purpose of investigation and continuing 
to elicit as much client participation as pos- 
sible. In private social case work there is a 
little more flexibility in the home visit and 
the time and place of other study which per- 
mits one to await invitation (although the 
suggestion can be stimulated by the worker) 
from the client for most steps. In public 
forms of case work, due to pressure of time, 
the best substitute is an objective and busi- 
nesslike explanation of the next steps to be 
taken together. The use of collaterals has 
become more selective. The home visit, 
employment references, bank clearings, and 
the use of records and documents through 
explanation and participation can be made 
reasonably acceptable to the average client. 
And the thoughtful and selective use of rela- 
tives as sources of information or contribu- 
tion takes some of the tension out of investi- 
gation. We do not absolutely have to be 
bound by his wishes, but we can consult him 
and respect his feeling about relatives as 
much as possible. It is obvious that neigh- 
bors and gossipy friends should not be inter- 
viewed about the client’s affairs. 

One very interesting contribution which 
case work makes to relief administration is 
in its approach to the attitudes of the clients. 
The untrained official is apt to respond to 
attitudes with, “nice woman, is always 
grateful for groceries,” “ just a Wop, always 
asking for something,” “he is nothing but a 
beggar,” and soon. And in a case record as 
late as 1929, we find this entry from a pub- 
lic agency of good standards: “Is of the 
fawning, ingratiating type, making a good 
show of servility and kissing the hand of 
anyone from whom she is seeking favors. 
She is most emotional, crying easily and 
copiously without sufficient cause.” This 
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type of reaction is of course not confined to 
the public agency, but in the 20’s case work 
was just beginning to assimilate a clinical 
instead of a moralistic attitude toward be- 
havior. In the newer concept, furthered by 
the mental hygiene movement, attitudes 
began to take on for us the significance of 
defining the problem. 

First we thought we could control atti- 
tudes and then we thought we could change 
them by removing their “causes” and now 
we realize that they are a primary concern 
in themselves. This is as true of relief atti- 
tudes as of “behavior” in child guidance 
work. If the client is ashamed or has griev- 
ances, we neither blame him nor attempt to 
disarm him—as Miss Marcus would say— 
but accept these attitudes as part of the total 
problem. They help us to gage in fact his 
capacity for handling his problem and it is 
not always the pleasant attitudes that are the 
most helpful. Why should he not resent 
unemployment and frustration and unrea- 
sonable hardship? And if he projects his 
resentment on us, why, we have learned to 
understand that too and do not punish him 
for it. 


WE must next ask ourselves in what ways 
the idea of services accompanying relief has 
been incorporated into public agency frac- 
tice. I think we are ready to agree that the 
public agency equipped to use the principles 
of case work already described is giving a 
professional service. Sometimes this is all 
(although it is a great deal) the case work 
required in relief administration, but relief 
is apt to be more constructive and economi- 
cal if other service and resources are avail- 
able as well. 

Much public welfare is of the maintenance 


type, philosophically because the public is_ 


the primary agency for the care of its citi- 
zens, and practically because no _ private 
agency can afford large maintenance bud- 
gets. When the failure in family mainte- 
nance is due to such factors as unemploy- 
ment, acute illness, industrial accident or 
disease, old age, or the death of the bread- 
winner, we think of a comprehensive system 
of allowances under public auspices to meet 
these needs. Unemployment insurance, 
health insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
and in different categories old age relief, 
mothers’ aid, and home relief are all devices 
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which we either already have or are trying 
to put on our statute books to carry the bulk 
of the load. Re-employment services, also 
under public auspices, are a natural corollary 
with such health care and vocational guid- 
ance as tend to keep the family life normal 
and the people employable. These are not 
remote ideals; they are indispensable and 
imperative ethics in our present system. 

The family on maintenance relief may 
require besides actual income, insurance 
adjustment, advice on home owning or small 
business, health care, advice on home man- 
agement, nutrition, budgeting, purchasing, 
recreation, education, child rearing, and 
most important of all re-employment. As 
in 1917 we know that services should not be 
flung at the client, still less choked down 
his throat, but in these maintenance cases 
with continuous bi-weekly or monthly con- 
tacts the worker finds innumerable oppor- 
tunities to offer service. The worker must 
know community resources, hygiene, hous- 
ing, home economics, and re-employment 
facilities, and if he has anything of the edu- 
cator in him his time will be fully occupied. 

All good public welfare departments are 
trying to achieve sufficiently well trained 
staffs for these levels of case work which 
are, after all, the levels pretty generally 
_ achieved by the private family societies in 

the ten years before the depression. In 
| taking over workers from the private field 
as the public agencies are doing and adding 
such knowledge of supervision as has been 
gained in mothers’ allowance throughout 
the country, public agencies are becoming 
equipped to give the appropriate case work 
in connection with both straight relief ad- 
ministration and maintenance. 

Meanwhile the private agency will be 
more concerned with that phase of family life 
in which personality difficulties are involved 
and in which relief, if it is necessary, will be 
used as “a tool in treatment.” There is no 








doubt that a specialization popularly called 
“social therapy” is slowly beginning to 
emerge comparable in its strength and im- 
portance with the technique of relief admin- 
istration and services above described. 
Family case work has within its area not 
only the function of relief administration 
and maintenance with the appropriate ac- 
companying services but also a long series 
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of family behavior problems, desertion and 
non-support, neglect and rejection of chil- 
dren, marital tensions of all kinds, unmarried 
mothers in their first pregnancy, inability to 
deal with shock, loss, illness or bereavement, 
the function being one of guidance or treat- 
ment rather than maintenance. The public 
agency does, as we have noted, with con- 
cepts of objectivity, client activity, and so 
on, use some of the principles of “ relation- 
ship ” but has not usually the opportunity or 
equipment for intensive development along 
these lines. 

Another point which we must remember 
is that, although the family is the “ unit of 
work ” theoretically for most forms of case 
work, in actual fact the family is more 
usually the background for work with indi- 
vidual clients except in the function of main- 
tenance. In maintenance the family is 


‘peculiarly unified, the income of all members 


must be budgeted and inter-related, the gen- 
eral supervisory features are uppermost, all 
children must be nourished, all health prob- 
lems must be met, all physical defects should 
be noted and corrected, all should have a 
decent house to live in, all should have regu- 
lar meals and sleep and time for recreation, 
and a good deal of responsibility is quite 
properly assumed by the agency. But in 
family treatment, the patient or patients 
must be treated individually, each patient 
may absorb a considerable amount of time 
and his unlikeness from the group has to be 
observed. The person socially ill and inade- 
quate becomes the unit of work in a quite 
different sense from that when the normal 
family is being maintained through family 
income. 

The unemployment relief agency should 
perhaps guard itself against a too facile atti- 
tude of mass responsibility. “‘ Now that we 
have all the money,” it may say, “we will 
carry the whole case work program.” Al- 
though it is proper that any agency setting 
out to do case work should be able, in the 
sense of being equipped, to do a complete 
case work job, most agencies quite rightly do 
not attempt this complete job because of lack 
of time, or interest in one set of functions, or 
administrative restrictions, or the like. It 
was a fine professional tradition which made 
us say in 1920, “An obligation of the case 
worker is either to render, or else to procure, 
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the particular aid or service needed by a 
client when the need of such aid or service 
is made apparent.” ? But it was not an acci- 
dent that social work adopted the word 
“co-operation” for its own. Tensions we 
have had, and possessiveness, and careless- 
ness, and superiorities, and false pride, but 
at our professional best we have had inter- 
change, interaction, conference, mutual aid, 
and community planning. The newer public 
agencies, like other social agencies, come not 
to swallow the community but to serve it, 
and to plan with it, and to assume leadership 
in certain phases of its undertakings. We 
cannot expect sound leadership if one agency 
assumes to do the whole and then discredits 
what it has not time for, any more than we 
can expect a sound division of labor of an 
agency whose only principle of selection is 
to take what it likes and let the rest of the 
field take the remainder. Both public and 
private agencies are learning to define their 
functions more clearly and through the de- 
vice of handling some cases co-operatively 
to share professional development. Func- 
tion itself is re-shaped by fresh needs and 
fresh knowledge, and already the unemploy- 
ment relief agency is changing its direction 
and taking on more welfare activities. 

One phase of the problem already alluded 
to can and must be undertaken by the public 
agency. In the relief population there will 
be cases of behavior problems of the “ re- 
fusalto work” type. How much these 
clients have been incapacitated by the pro- 
longed unemployment situation, and how 
much this is a form of neurotic dependency 
we do not know yet. Dependency, like ill- 
ness, has its forms of gratification. In study- 
ing this group we shall have to subtract the 
chronically ill, the industrially aged or 
handicapped, and also stranded or displaced 
industrial workers such as we find in min- 
ing towns and in other areas. Then we 
may examine the residual group. We are 
inclined to believe that with any sort of 
favorable environment most people try to 
get back to work. In the British unemploy- 
ment insurance system “ malingering,” as it 
is there called, has never proved quanti- 
tatively significant. We do not believe, as 


*A Code of Ethics for Social Case Workers: 
1920 Institute of Family Social Work (printed but 
not published). 


we have said, that relief in itself pauperizes, 
but we must face the fact that we have in our 
rclief population the neurotic dependent and 
the anti-social client. The problem of “ re- 
fusal to work” which is difficult and chal- 
lenging will lie chiefly on the doorstep of 
the public agency. The social side of the 
refusal to work is that relief, even though 
not adequate, may in fact be equal to or 
above the wage level. When this is true 
clients will understandingly not make great 
efforts to get off relief. The answer clearly 
is not to depress relief below subsistence but 
to try to raise the wage levels. It is toler- 
able to keep relief below wages only if wages 
themselves provide a decent standard of liv- 
ing. Case work has learned in the past that 
the threat of withdrawing relief is rarely 
effective. Social control is not possible 
without decent wages and working condi- 
tions, without an adequate system of insur- 
ances and labor exchanges on the one hand, 
and a trained staff to study the chronic 
dependent and find appropriate treatment on 
the other. Parenthetically, another serious 
problem which the unemployment relief 
agency in small cities will have to watch for 
is the spreading disease of home work. We 
have always suffered bitterly from this in 
New York, but New York is now shipping 
its home work as far west as Montana. 
Home work is a poison ivy growing on the 
wall between inadequate wages and inade- 
quate relief. There is nothing to do but pull 
it up by the roots. 

The public welfare agency has also a 
special problem in integrating the mainte- 
nance function in outdoor relief as a whole. 
No doubt there have been administrative 
and technical gains in taking certain cate- 
gories, emotionally appealing like mothers’ 
aid or the aged or the unemployed, and 
through a separate administrative unit try- 
ing to build up adequacy in relief and serv- 
ice. But the development of the depart- 
ments in welfare has, in fact, been extremely 
uneven and it is probably true that they 
would progress better now through drawing 
these separatist departments together into a 
centralized administration with specialized 
functions. Since size is a real obstacle in 
centralized administration we would expect 
a district system of neighborhood offices 
with common intake service. Such a form 
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of organization would permit the public 
agency to enlist community interest and 
support, much as the private agency has 
done through its case committees. The pub- 
lic agency needs to have its community roots 
just as the private does, and relying upon 
tax support alone means very sandy soil. 
In any synthesis we must make sure that 
the highest levels of practice in the several 
departments rather than the lowest are 
adopted. 

We still have in our various states paral- 
lel structures of unemployment relief agen- 
cies and other forms of public welfare which 
must be integrated if case work influences 
are to survive and develop. No sound divi- 
sion of labor or planning is possible until we 
have a reasonable number of professionally 
trained people in all fields. Professional 
training means common training and the 
apprentice system still characteristic of social 
work tends to perpetuate partial, individual- 
istic, and one-sided approaches. Nor can we 
rely too much on institutes and intensive 
coaching to give us suitable personnel. Pub- 
lic as well as private work needs not only a 
trained personnel but the leadership and 
support of an informed lay public who care 
how the social welfare of the community 
shall be carried on. 

We must become more and more aware of 


causal inter-relationships in social life. We 
must never lose sight of the social pathology 
that underlies our having veterans, chronic 
dependents, and the unemployed. Wars 
precede veterans and economic insecurity 
doles. We still have much preventable dis- 
ease and death. Even though the principle 
of adequacy has been theoretically adopted 
in social work, even though stigma has been 
steadily reduced, even though skill in the 
handling of relief itself has tended to make 
it less painful and the development of social 
services has offered better care and facilities 
to families, the problem of that percentage 
which remains on relief confronts us. It 
will take all the brains we have to find con- 
trols for this economic disease in which we 
have either sick persons or sick society or 
both. If we have accepted the practice of 
studying the dependent person rather than 
of blaming him, and of working to get wages 
up rather than forcing relief down, if we are 
willing to explore causal relationships in 
poverty as well as the all too obvious end 
results, our public welfare, like our public 
health, will make a magnificent contribution. 
Social workers by themselves cannot remake 
the basic institutions of society but we have 
a part to play in reorganization, whether 
fast or slow, of the conditions which make 
for true welfare. 


Case Work Objectives—Achieved in Volume 


Clara Paul Paige 


HILE the private agency may choose 

from those who apply, according to 
the funds and services it has to offer, the 
public agency must meet, as adequately as 
it may, the need of all not legally disquali- 
fied who come to its doors. The primary 
function of the public agency is that of relief, 
given in a manner and kind that will con- 
tribute to the client’s security, maintain his 
social status, and not impair his powers of 
self-determination. Assuming that there are 
funds at least for elementary needs, the task 
of their proper administration confronts us. 


WHAT type of person should be selected 
to distribute these funds with which we have 
been entrusted? We all agree that the key- 
stone of proper administration is a personnel 
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that is adequate in number and in equip- 
ment—in other words, enough experienced 
social workers not only to determine who is 
in need and what he needs, but to render the 
necessary accompanying service without 
which relief will fall short of its fullest 
accomplishment. The supply of social 
workers, however, lags woefully behind our 
needs. As agencies must be manned, many 
communities have perforce built up their 
staffs with case aides—educated young men 
and women, preferably those who have 
majored in the social sciences and have had 
experience related to that required in the 
position they wish to fill. 

Methods of training these inexperienced 
workers is not the subject of this discussion, 
but it is a preliminary to a real case work 
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program. While practical experience is 
being acquired by these workers, we are 
faced with the problem of relating the work 
to be done by them to their capacities—by 
the use of many modifications of the older, 
generally accepted case work practices. 
Flooded with the first onrush of large 
scale unemployment, private agencies tried 
to maintain the same type of service that 
they had given when their workers were car- 
rying limited loads. When these cases were 
turned over to the public agency, the natural 
procedure was to continue methods that had 
proved good under different conditions. In 
many places, however, this has not been 
found possible, or perhaps not desirable. 
Procedures that are new or are variations of 
the old are being developed because of heavy 
case loads, and not necessarily because of 
differences inherent in the public agency. 


GRANTED a staff numerically inadequate 
and with uneven professional experience— 
how can we approximate the case work that 
is the goal alike of the good public or private 
agency ? ' 

First, we recognize a difference in family 
situations and plan for a number of workers 
who are equipped to do skilled case work to 
have comparatively small loads. To these 
workers are referred those situations where, 
in the first interview or in later contacts, the 
clients reveal the desire for help in working 
out their personal relationships. To those 
who do not desire or need this type of serv- 
ice, administration of relief should be on a 
formal basis much akin to that of social in- 
surance. The dignity of this group can best 
be conserved by an objective determination 
of eligibility, according to criteria of need 
previously determined (and the granting of 
relief in definite uniform proportions accord- 
ing to such eligibility). 

Classification of case loads, however, is 
only a beginning in our attempts at carrying 
the loads present-day conditions require. So 
let us look for help to those we are serving. 
We have a new clientele—one with very real 
powers of self-help. Should we not permit 
a full use of these powers (as consistent with 
our function) to keep the client moving in 
his own behalf, not only in order to utilize 
his self-direction and resourcefulness, but 
also to relieve the overburdened staff of all 
unnecessary tasks? 


One way of utilizing the client’s ability is 
to arrange for him to assist in establishing 
his own eligibility for the relief he is request- 
ing. When he fills out an application blank, 
containing identifying and verifiable ma- 
terial (taking it home, if he wishes, to make 
sure of birth and marriage dates and similar 
facts), he is doing what many of us do in 
entering into business relationships with cur 
banks or department stores. In the client’s 
thinking, the procedure is usually accepted 
as a dignified, objective, participating rela- 
tionship. He should accept it as good busi- 
ness—this formality connected with the dis- 
pensing of public funds provided by the tax 
payer. The application is in no way a sub- 
stitute for the interview between the client 
and worker, but is a very practical help 
when used as a basis for that interview, re- 
lieving the worker of much of the drudgery 
of asking for and recording fact after jact. 

Further activity of the client in his own 
behalf may be directed to securing facts re- 
garding previous employment, membership 
in organizations, property and insurance, 
birth and marriage, and citizenship papers. 
He may look for the new flat when moving 
is planned; secure comparative prices on 
household supplies or needs, or on medical 
prescriptions. 


EVEN with the best plans of graduating the 
case load, in most agencies the aide will still 
have a volume and variety of duties that are 
all but overwhelming. She must be helped 
further. There are family difficulties that 
may have preceded or have been the out- 
growth of unemployment. Perhaps the client 
is trying to carry a great load of insurance, 
the result of good salesmanship of the neigh- 
borhood insurance agent, or of the client’s 
excessive drive for security for his family. 
He may have property, sometimes only par- 
tially paid for, and with taxes and repairs 
looming, or a tiny store that has long since 
ceased paying for the family needs—the 
equipment old and out of date; or a barber 
chair, some shoe-repairing tools, or a small 
truck. A case worker must be wise and 
experienced indeed to have the variety of 
knowledge all these situations require for 
solution. 

Recognizing that adequate knowledge on 
these varied problems is too much to expect 
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of any but an experienced worker, special- 
ized services have been established in many 
agencies, performed by professional and 
business young men and women, and dealing 
with: 

(1) The client’s vocation and plans for his 

re-employment 
(2) Adjustments of his insurance 
(3) Property he may hold 


(4) The occasional small business 
(5) The client’s medical and nutritional needs 


Vocational Service: The re-employment 
of the working members of the families 
under care is the most obvious service that 
lends itself to specialization. A vocational 
department insures a smooth and proper 
assignment of client workers to any work 
project that offers, centralizes consultation 
with employers, knows the special type of 
workmen available, and participates intelli- 
gently in plans for local work projects. The 
vocational adviser’s duties include: 

(a) Holding what is called a vocational inter- 
view with the employable members of the families 
on relief. 

(b) Consulting previous employers and unions. 

(c) Classifying workers according to vocations, 
trades or professions, and also under previous 
employers. 

(d) After consultation with the case worker, 
assigning clients to work opportunities (regular 
employment, C.W.A., or work relief). 


Card indices which seem somewhat elabo- 
rate sometimes justify themselves unexpec- 
tedly. When the conditions of the N.R.A. 
were being met, a large meat packing firm 
asked for the names of all its former em- 
ployees on relief and the classified employers 
file yielded a complete list over night. That 
did not meet their need for workmen but the 
occupational index yielded the names of the 
butchers, meat cutters, and sausage stuffers 
on relief—all of whom were employed by 
this company. 

A vigorous and well organized re-employ- 
ment service in a community will take over 
many of these activities and sound planning 
should be directed to that end. 

Insurance: Adjustments of the varied in- 
surance policies that are brought to us is a 
business in itself and are made only after 
consultation with the Life Insurance Adjust- 
ment Bureau.! First there is the listing, 
then the analysis of the policies—then the 
recommendations that follow consultation 
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with the case worker, in which the family 
situation is considered and plans made 
which offer the family a maximum of pro- 
tection with a reasonable carrying charge. 
Loans may be secured, or policies sur- 
rendered outright. Many lapsed policies, 
exhumed from the bottom of the trunk and 
brought trustingly for the first disinterested 
advice ever offered to the client, have yielded 
substantial sums to the owners. 

Some general practices that should be fol- 
lowed in insurance adjustments are: 

Leave the family with insurance: 

(a) To provide for a simple burial. 

(b) With not more premiums than the future 
earning power of the father can care for with jus- 
tice to the other needs of the family. 

Keep the parents of minor children insured. 

Do not reduce insurance on the acutely or 
chronically ill, or on persons over 55 years of age. 

The solutions are sometimes simple and 
sometimes they are extremely difficult—as 
when an old book containing policy num- 
bers was the only clue to policies destroyed 
as valueless when, after nine years, pay- 
ments had been discontinued. The cash 
adjustment for this family was $151. In 
another case not even the numbers of some 
destroyed policies were known. It was more 
than a year before the proper company was 
discovered and an adjustment was secured 
for final settlement of $109 for the delighted 
family. 

It is a business in itself and one that has 
placed $1,110,180 in the pockets of our 
troubled clients in a single year (1933) in 
Chicago alone; it has left insurance on every 
member of the family that originally had in- 
surance, and often has taken out new insur- 
ance on family heads. 

Property: The property adviser, who 
should be a person especially well fitted to 
the task because of a background of legal 
training and knowledge of real estate pro- 
cedures or of investment securities, has an 
interesting list of duties: 

He analyzes all the holdings of the client ; 
checks court records, interprets his findings 
to the client in order to enable him to 
understand his rights and obligations con- 
cerning his holdings; assists him in secur- 
ing loans on his property; investigates 
estates in the probate court ; through the use 
of client-landlord file, places clients in the 
flats of property owners who are receiving 
relief; verifies bank accounts; and follows 
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the payments of closed banks where clients 
have had accounts. Plans are made and 
advice is given the client only after con- 
sultation with the case worker, who has re- 
ceived full reports on the findings of the 
property adviser. 

Small Trades: An outgrowth of the prop- 
erty service is that of the special worker 
whose case load is made up of small trades- 
men defined as “persons having a definite 
place of business, who have formerly sup- 
ported their families from the proceeds of 
this business, and owners of horses and 
wagons with all necessary licenses and 
owners of trucks with necessary licenses.” 
This service may be carried as a special ad- 
visory service to case workers and aims to: 

(a) Prevent further enforced idleness and to 
provide occupations for clients and their families 
in their own stores and shops and thus assist them 
to keep the family group together by a common 
interest. 

(b) Provide partial support for the client and 
his family by helping them to help themselves. 

(c) Assist those partially self-sustaining to 
become fully so, either by temporary assistance, 
suggestions for management, or securing an in- 
crease of business. 

(d) Avoid the sacrifice of a forced sale and 
complete dependence. 

In no sense is the purpose of the service 
to save a poor investment, to subsidize any 
trade or group permanently with public 
funds, or to prop up inefficient, poorly man- 
aged businesses. 

The service requires a careful analysis of 
the business and an evaluation of its pros- 
pects; advice and planning regarding in- 
creasing and improving it; and a careful 
periodic check of income in order to budget 
the family properly for supplemental relief. 

Just as in the property service clients are moved 
into flats owned by other clients, so is the small 
trades service used reciprocally. Bills paid by the 
organization for items such as shoe repairs and 
moving go into the pockets of small tradesmen on 
relief, and by so much reduce the agency costs. 

The collection by clients of the large amount of 
waste paper that is disposed of daily by the agency, 
is one of the many projects of the small trades 
worker. 

The workers know that the money saved 
the organization by these transactions is im- 
portant. They regard as more important, 
however, the encouraged father, the cheered 
family who share the duties of the little shop, 
their joint interest in and hope for an inde- 
pendent future which may be serving to 
unify them in these difficult times. 


Medical: In large agencies certain medi- 
cal and nutritional duties may also be dele- 
gated to properly qualified workers. These 
workers may be consulted regarding the 
troublesome questions of expensive diets, 
prescriptions, clinic and hospital relation- 
ships, medical appliances, as well as plans 
for the ill or convalescent. 

By the development of these specialized 
services, certain features of the case work 
are split off from the load carried by the 
regular worker and by just so much is the 
load lightened. The case worker adds her 
own findings to the material brought to her 
from each of these different fields, and cor- 
relates and interprets the whole in her study 
of the total family situation. 


IN addition to the use of the client’s powers 
of self-help and to the development of spe- 
cialized services to aid in the case work pro- 
gram, there is another device we are only 
beginning to employ as a conscious tech- 
nique in treatment—working with clients in 
groups. in being forced to employ this 
method because of sheer volume of work, we 
may be finding a procedure more effective 
than some of our long established methods. 

All of us have used for our clients such 
community resources as the clubs and 
classes of settlements and churches, partially 
and incidentally to serve case work ends. 
But perhaps never has there been a time in 
our social work program when clients have 
expressed to such an extent their desire to 
be dealt with in groups. There is undoubt- 
edly a bond between unemployed members 
of society, and they feel a certain security in 
having their problems dealt with as groups 
rather than as isolated individuals. And 
whether they are expressing a desire for 
greater security or are actuated solely by 
motives of political propaganda, these are 
indications of a need on their part that we 
must recognize and deal with. As the de- 
mands of these groups usually involve 
changes in the policy of the organization, 
dealing with them is not, strictly speaking, 
a function of the case worker. 

The groups I want to discuss are those 
that are planned, usually by the case worker, 
to meet the particular need or needs of a 
selected group of clients. The purpose may 
be the fairly simple one of instruction in 
cooking, in nutrition, in sewing, in home 
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hygiene; or the more difficult one of family 
relationships. 

At the Boston Psychopathic Hospital 
many years ago a group of alcoholics used 
to meet on Sunday afternoons and, under 
the guidance of a psychiatric social worker, 
discuss their experiences and attempts at 
self-control. Here we had (1) a group 
with a common problem, and (2) skilled 
leadership. There have been, in the years 
since then, similar experiments in many 
different localities and present-day case 
loads seem to be pushing us toward a de- 
velopment and more general use of this tech- 
nique. Among clients in one community 
there have been formed groups of men to 
discuss unemployment and its causes; 
groups of wives to discuss the effect of un- 
employment on their husbands. 


In the latter the wives are given a picture of the 
wide scope of unemployment and the helplessness 
of their husbands as single individuals in such a 
general situation, their sense of defeat and their 
growing feeling of meaning less in the household. 
The discussion leads into the ways these disheart- 
ened men may be encouraged and how they should 
be borne with in moments of irritation. 

An indirect result of one wife’s recital of how 
her husband had “worn a path around the dining 
room table,” in his restless despair over enforced 
idleness, was the formation of a class in carpentry 
and simple cabinet making, where materials and 
instruction were furnished and toys and furniture 
built and mended by the otherwise idle men-of-the- 
house. 


The subjects of a few talks to a group 
which met to discuss parent-child relation- 
ships were: “Am I a Good Parent?”, 
“Nervousness in Children”; “ Teaching 
the Child to Obey”; and “ What Does it 
Mean to Grow Up?” 


Let me draw you a picture of a class I recently 
attended: A young, intelligent, skilful, psychiatric 
social worker was seated in the center of a double 
semi-circle of clients, mothers (and fathers some- 
times). The chairs in the beautiful Y.M.C.A. 
rooms were deep and comfortable, the atmosphere 
friendly and easy. The group leader had received 
from the case worker a card for each client attend- 
ing, with a short outline of the family relationships. 

The subject, “Am I a Good Parent?”, was the 
first of a short series. The speaker, after a gen- 
eral talk illustrated by many stories of parents 
who thought they were good and what they did to 
their children, asked for questions. The questions 
started in low voices from the first row—home 
situations were revealed sometimes under the thin 
disguise of “I know of a little boy who 

The group soon grew more at ease and questions 
came more freely; sometimes situations were re- 
vealed that the case worker had not known. One 
woman’s little boy eats ashes—-what shall she do 
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to make him stop? “ Ask the nurse,” says a voice 
from the group. “ Mine ate plaster from a hole in 
the wall behind the stove, and the nurse told me 
he didn’t have enough calcium in his diet. I fed 
him what the doctor said and hé stopped right 
away.” The group were teaching each other. 
After they disbanded, the leader was consulted 
privately by several women, some of the informa- 
tion she received gcing back to the case worker 
with occasional recommendations for a behavior 
clinic referral. 


The distinctive features of these group 
meetings are: 


(a) Their formation by case workers. 

(b) The selection of the membership for some 
case work end. 

(c) The leader’s acquaintance with the person- 
alities and problems of the individuals of the group. 

(d) Sufficient skill on the part of the leader to 
stimulate and direct the discussion. 

(e) A consultation service by the group leader 
for individuals in the group. 

(f) A discovery and reporting to the profes- 
sional staff of special difficulties which seem to 
need more individualized treatment than the group 
affords. 


A successful group does not just happen. 
Recently one district office issued three hun- 
dred invitations for a ready-made program 
it was felt would be of benefit. At the first 
meeting there were seventeen persons and 
at the second there were only vacant chairs. 

An analysis of this failure and some suc- 
cesses led to the conclusions that: 


(a) The program should be based on needs that 
the client recognizes and wishes met. 

(b) The subject should preferably be one 
selected by the group. 

(c) Clients should be permitted to bring their 
relatives and friends, so they will not feel segre- 
gated because they are receiving relief. 

(d) The place of meeting should be unconnected 
with the relief organization. 

(e) The case worker should put herself into the 
project as little as possible, although utilizing to 
the full this opportunity of knowing her clients, 
not only in relation to their smaller family pat- 
tern, but in the larger relationship with the group. 


Group meetings on subjects of mental hy- 
giene might fall into the general classifica- 
tions of: 


(a) Parent-child relationships. 

(b) The emotional adjustment of the normal 
adult (how to get along with other people), where 
the client can perhaps look at himself for the first 
time objectively. Here too, marital difficulties, the 
relationships of two persons to each other, can be 
discussed. 

(c) Adolescence; what it means to grow up. 


Whatever the subject, the group forces 
the leader to discuss the depression angle. 
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After a talk on how to meet disappointment 
and an explanation that it is caused by the 
difference between one’s dreams and reality, 
a cheerful voice calls out, “All right, we’re 
all dreaming about getting off relief. Tell 
us how!” That is what they want, of 
course. Group discussions can well be on 
morale and relief, bringing out some of the 
reasons relief is administered as it is; why 
social workers must go into the home. 
Problems of keeping up personal appearance, 
the use of leisure time, and “ Revamping 
our Vocations ” are other subjects related to 
the depression which have been found of 
interest. 


WE have discussed three methods of 
lightening the case workers’ burdens: 

(a) Keeping the client moving in his own 
behalf ; 

(b) The development of specialized serv- 
ices; and 

(c) The use of the group in case work. 

While these devices and modifications of 
case work have been born of the emergency 
of understaffing and consequent overloads, 
it may be that—when the day arrives of a 
staff adequate in number and preparation— 
we shall find that some of our new methods 
will be carried over to form a part of the body 
of procedure that will remain permanently. 


Family Social Work in Relation to Family Life 
Marjorie Boggs 


N recent years it has not been uncommon 

to hear the family spoken of as an out- 
grown institution. Its supremacy main- 
tained through the years has been attributed 
to the support of a social order which gave 
it a monopoly in the realms of education, 
recreation, industry, religion, and which 
established for it definite rules of personal 
conduct, standardized beliefs and principles. 

As this social order changed and these 
functions shifted one by one to the com- 
munity and the state, there was, naturally, 
speculation as to what responsibilities re- 
mained which could not be relinquished by 
the family, what there was—if anything— 
inherent in the family as a unit which would 
insure its preservation in a changing world. 

The crumbling of fixed standards and 
beliefs which had contributed to family 
stability and the emergence of the individual, 
with emphasis on his welfare as over and 
above that of the group, seemed to increase 
the threat to the unity of the family. Parents 
attempting to hold on to the established and 
children throwing over the traces in quest 
of the alluring new freedom presented a pic- 
ture of unrest with implications of family 
disintegration. 

To social workers, however, the family 
seemed still to have a vital function, not 
duplicated elsewhere, relational in essence. 
It alone could offer a controlled environment 
of dynamic inter-relationship conducive to 


emotional well-being. It was not to be 
denied that the family was frequently falling 
short in the fulfilment of this function. But 
it appeared logical that there would be 
transitory chaos resulting from broken down 
barriers, and probable that the disintegration 
seen and feared was only a normal phase in 
the process of social evolution and would fall 
into perspective as the new psychology of 
individualism became an integrated part of 
our social philosophy. Perhaps freedom 
from the varied responsibilities of the past 
might even enhance the family’s potentiali- 
ties for a more adequate performance of its 
relational function. 

Then social evolution rather precipitously 
became social revolution, with a wake of 
crushing catastrophes which it seemed im- 
possible for the already tottering family to 
stand. Its frustration afforded fuel for all 
the smoldering feelings of hostility and un- 
rest inherent in any family group. The 
father, robbed of his status as provider and 
protector, became the blustering, overbear- 
ing taskmaster in the home, or found solace 
for his loss in symptoms of physical illness. 
The wife reacted to the deprivation by blam- 
ing the husband, increasing his feelings of 
helplessness, hence his tendency to fight or 
retreat. Children rebelled, sometimes ran 
away. They were not to blame and should 
have had what they were entitled to. Nat- 
ural feelings of sibling jealousy and rivalry 
were intensified. 
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After four years of upheaval, however, it 
will have to be conceded that the family has 
suffered relatively less fundamental disinte- 
gration than any of our other established 
institutions. Families have withstood con- 
ditions and calamities which, in our more 
protective phase of case work practice, we 
would have thought no family could possibly 
withstand. There has been in evidence a 
united-in-a-common-cause and _still-fighting 
spirit which has made us take notice. 

Convinced more firmly than ever of in- 
herent strengths in family life, we as case 
workers are attempting to define what they 
are, how they fit into the present family 
function, and how they can best be utilized 
in professional case work practice. 

Perhaps at this point we can be no more 
articulate than was Mrs. X on her initial 
call at the district office. After a long dis- 
sertation on her disappointment with mar- 
ried life—she was married at sixteen, at 
thirty-six had had eleven children, no 
chance for fun, only continual struggle; had 
reached the point of hating all men, women 
had to do all the suffering; had sacrificed to 
give her oldest daughter a professional edu- 
cation so she would have a chance, would 
never have to be dependent on men—she 
concluded, “ and now after all she’s seen and 
heard, she’s going to make a fool of herself 
and marry. And I can’t stop her, for prob- 
ably I’d do the same thing over again. 
Somehow, there’s just something about hav- 
ing a husband, home, and children all your 
own that makes you want to make a fool of 
yourself.” 

Perhaps in this idea of belonging lies one 
of the fundamental strengths of the family. 
The family is the one place where the indi- 
vidual belongs and the one thing which 
belongs to him. Not only is the family his, 
but all the handed down family traditions, 
possessions, and achievements are his, and 
serve as a link to the past; they provide a 
sense of permanency and continuity, a safe- 
guard against the ever-present fear of 
nonentity. 

Mr. D, 34, who came to the agency for help in 
tracing his heritage, had not had such anchorage. 
Placed in an orphanage as an infant, he had run 
away at nine and spent the majority of his life 
roaming about the country attempting to locate a 
family, to establish a background. He had thought 


when he married that a family of his own might 
fill the void. But it hadn’t. He still had to know 
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that he really had people of his own. He ques- 
tioned his right to have children. Maybe he was a 
nobody. But anyway, he couldn’t settle down to 
the business of living until he knew who he was. 

The case worker helped him trace his parentage, 
and his energy was transferred to defending them 
against a community and court which had labeled 
them worthless, in justifying their having “ given 
him away,” in trying to convince himself of values 
found wanting. 


Closely related and also expressed by 
Mr. D is the inherent security in family 
status. Belonging to a family is in itself of 
basic value but the value is enhanced by the 
family’s recognition, economic and _ social 
standing in the neighborhood. But we have 
been prone in the past to minimize or over- 
look elements which mean status to the par- 
ticular family. We might see Johnny’s 
father as contributing little to his family— 
he likes his liquor, seldom works, and might 
easily be branded by society as shiftless and 
irresponsible. But Johnny sees him as the 
best accordian player in the block. Of 
course, the neighbors talk about his not 
working, but of what weight is that in con- 
nection with the fact that these same neigh- 
bors can’t do without his talent whenever 
there is a wedding or christening? 

The family offers a unique setting for the 
development of the infant from the self- 
centered egotist that he is into a social being, 
able to give and take in the group, his 
egotism refined into self-assurance. 

The group is diverse and small and in 
certain respects a controlled one. There is 
freedom within the group, but also limita- 
tions past which freedom cannot go. The 
rest belong as well as the one. They are 
there and cannot be removed by wishing, so 
have to be lived with. Each member of the 
family, in his drives for self-assertion, nor- 
mally encounters difficulties in relation to 
other members of the family. Consequently, 
the individual has to learn to handle his own 
feelings, his loves and hates, his jealousies 
and rivalries, to work through his natural 
conflicts. The ambivalency of his feelings 
toward the others—they are his, he loves 
them; they are in his way, he hates them— 
facilitates his working them through in 
socially acceptable ways. Because of his 
unchallenged right in the family, he can ex- 
press negative feelings without the fear of 
criticism and ostracism he would experience 
elsewhere. 
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Each individual in the family is faced daily 
with the necessity of adapting. His inter- 
ests have to be modified in the interests of 
the group. The child soon learns that his 
interests can best be safeguarded in the long 
run by compliance with those of the group 
in the present. He can maintain his status 
and secure his essential sense of belonging 
only through team work. Thus his primi- 
tive aggression, his methods of self-assertion 
take on forms of desirable rivalry and 
competition. 

Such competition affords fundamental 
education in the acceptance of personal 
limitations and individual differences. The 
child sees his brother receiving greater 
recognition for particular achievement. He 
is jealous and attempts direct competition. 
His positive feelings and his desire to main- 
tain group approval may turn the stronger 
negative feelings into identification—it is his 
brother who can do this; and at the same 
time turn his competitive drives into other 
directions—he can do something else equally 
well. He is thus forced to build up his own 
satisfactions on the basis of his own capacity, 
and gradually to come to accept the fact that 
he, as well as each of the others, is a separate 
person, each one different from the others. 
Naturally, it is only as he acquires confi- 
dence through his own achievement that he 
can let family pride predominate over per- 
sonal envy. 

While the controlled family group fur- 
nishes the setting in which the individual 
learns to fit into the group, it also furnishes 
the setting where he dares to be an indi- 
vidual. He can express himself at home 
without undue fear of loss. He can preserve 
a personal identity in an atmosphere of essen- 
tially secure relationships, and this identity 
is a major determining factor in his later 
capacity for self-expression in educational, 
industrial, and other social relationships. 

In the home he has a right to his own 
ideas. They may differ from those of the 
rest of the group, but he is not afraid to 
express them. Thus he learns to agree and 
disagree, to give and take, and through this 
process he builds up his own set of values. 
He can then be free from complete depend- 
ence on others for standards, and does not 
have to force his on others as a means of 
sustaining himself. He has the foundation 


for making his own decisions and bearing 
his own responsibility for the outcome. 

It is in the family that the child first ex- 
periences love, that he learns to love as well 
as to be loved. In his success in expanding 
instinctive self-love into love of parents, 
brothers, and sisters, lies the quality of his 
future love life and his capacity for relating 
himself to others in friendships and the 
broader social relationships. 

All in all, we see the family still as a 
unique environment in which basic social 
and emotional patterns are laid, the indi- * 
vidual’s success in coping with life prede- 
termined largely by his experience in cop- 
ing with these initial relationships. We can 
only speculate as to any other kind of a 
social order which could offer equal oppor- 
tunities for the fulfilment of instinctive 
human needs, any other institution which 
could offer the experience in dependence, 
independence, and interdependence essential 
to harmonious group life, providing on the 
one hand the satisfactions which make for 
security and peace of mind, and on the other 
the limitations which motivate growth. 


IT is only as the family fails in the perform- 
ance of its function, whether the failure 
results primarily from maladjusted person- 
alities within the group or from crushing 
environmental handicaps rooted in our exist- 
ing social order, that case work does fit into 
family life. And we are at this point opti- 
mistic in believing that we are making some 
progress in seeing how it fits in. Doubtless, 
the witnessing during the last few years of 
individuals and families standing up against 
overwhelming odds, has contributed a share 
to our changing concepts of case work. We 
have seen the average client show unsus- 
pected adaptive capacities and have been 
convinced that, if he is given the chance to 
be understood, to feel that someone knows 
what he is up against and knows tiat it 
takes real mettle to carry on, the. chances are 
that he will supply the mettle and find his 
own way of carrying on. 

Our case histories bear witness that we 
are really beginning to translate into prac- 
tice our confidence in the client’s capacity 
for self-help, our belief that it is his right 
to work out his own life in his own way, 
our acceptance of our rights as limited to 
control of what we give of ourselves and our 
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resources. In short, we are beginning to 
integrate the meaning of some of our glibly 
quoted phrases relative to current concep- 
tions of case work. 

We see evidence of “ understanding the 
client ” in a kind of understanding that con- 
sists of more than assuring the client that 
we know how he feels—it is more viewing 
with him in a matter of fact way his feelings 
as he dares to express them, so that they 
become a natural part of him and less of a 
hostile enemy which he has continually to 
combat. 

We see evidence of “ being sympathetic ” 
being translated into a kind of sympathy 
which does not carry with it pity, reassur- 
ance, and “ making-up-for” elements. We 
are no longer aiming to protect the client, 
to make life easy for him. We have appar- 
ently accepted for ourselves the fact that 
real life at best is not easy, and aim at help- 
ing the client face real life rather than an 
artificial one we might create for him. To 
be sure, he needs reassurance, but this re- 
assurance must come from within, kindled 
by the experience of facing facts and feel- 
ings on a reality level. The case worker can 
give the opportunity for this experience. 
Reassurance without it serves only as a 
sedative which hinders his being able to get 
his problem out in the open to see it in per- 
spective, and to redirect his energy into 
doing something about it. 


Without this kind of understanding and sym- 
pathy we could not have helped Mrs. W in her 
problem with her eight-year-old son, who was fail- 
ing in school, continually picking on his younger 
brother, and wetting the bed regularly. She was 
at her wits’ end and somebody else would “have 
to do something about it.” 

The case. worker concentrated her interest on 
helping Mrs. W to give a concrete picture of the 
behavior that was irritating to her, of its develop- 
ment and present proportions. Starting with a 
picture of manifest behavior, Mrs. W was soon 
describing how she had always really treated this 
child better than the others. Why? Well, he had 
been a sickly child, then she had lost the next 
younger child just before he was born so she had 
a “different feeling for him.” She could not 
understand why he would behave so when she had 
been so good to him. It would have been easy at 
this point to try to tell her why, for there were a 
good many “whys” already apparent to the case 
worker. But this would have furnished her with 
a reason with which she might have stopped. It 
would have been easy to sympathize with her to 
the point of reassuring her on her attempts at 
being a good mother and on her son’s mental ade- 
quacy, for she had tried to be a good mother and 
her child was not mentally handicapped to a de- 
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gree which would explain his school failure and 
infantile behavior. But this would have afforded 
temporary alleviation of her feelings and likewise 
furnished a justification so that she need not go 
further in trying to think the situation through. 
The case worker was interested in understanding 
but the problem was still Mrs. W’s. Soon she was 
able to reveal attitudes and fears she had been try- 
ing hard to repress. She had tried to “do away 
with” this child shortly after conception and had 
not been successful. The loss of the other child, 
her only girl, she saw as retribution. She feared 
this child too would die, and was in agony when- 
ever he had a slight illness. When he entered 
school and did not get along she was sure he had 
inherited his father’s mental illness. When she 
learned from the school that he was not as men- 
tally alert as her other children she was convinced 
that this was her just punishment. 

As she was helped, little by little, to bring these 
feelings to the surface, her fears became less in- 
tense and she found less necessity for making a 
success of this child as an atonement for her sin. 
Only after she had so relieved herself of this 
crushing burden could she really be free to accept 
the potential normality of her child and realize 
that his behavior was a natural response to her 
over-protection of him, that he wet the bed, bullied 
his brother, and rejected the school in an effort to 
remain her baby. And only after such realization 
could she change her treatment of him and en- 
courage his growing up. 


We see more vital meaning being read 
into “the acceptance and use of limitations.” 
We can evaluate more clearly the positive 
part they play in the child’s early inter- 
familial experience and capitalize on these 
same values in our relationships with clients. 
Perhaps our personal experience with limi- 
tations during the past few years has been a 
practical aid to our seeing that they not only 
can be tolerated but can be of value. We 
have learned both from personal and pro- 
fessional experience that limitations, if met 
frankly and openly, frequently force taking 
the next step, frequently stir up the instinc- 
tive urge to overcome to the point of health- 
ful activity. The case worker’s contribution 
is one of helping the client find in them a 
stepping stone rather than a millstone. 


When Anne, a girl in her early twenties, came 
to the agency, she was as she expressed it, “ just 
done for.” She was depressed and some days 
could not exert the effort even to get out of bed. 
She felt that her father, in whose home she lived, 
was being very unfair in insisting that she either 
avail herself of medical care or go to work. She 
couldn’t work and she didn’t believe tm doctors, 
yet he just wouldn’t understand. She emphasized 
one physical symptom after another and it was 
soon evident that she wasn’t going to take any step 
which would threaten the security she was finding 
in poor health. 

Anne found the case worker to be “ different” 
from other people with whom she talked, so 
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wanted to see her often and for long periods. Had 
this been possible, Anne would have found a pal- 
liative kind of relief from acute distress and have 
tried to perpetuate the situation. But being 
granted a defined portion of the case worker’s 
time, she had to bear with her own feelings and 
conflicts until she could see the case worker, and 
couldn't afford to spend the hour in trivialities 
when it came—she was too bothered by things real 
to her and had only this time in which to talk 
about them. 

After seeing the case worker at intervals during 
four months she was able to verbalize a marked 
attachment to her father, of whose domination she 
was complaining, and to see this in some degree in 
relation to her lack of interest in marriage and to 
her lack of desire to support herself. 

At this point she wanted to move away from 
her family and see what she could do for herself. 
This would mean that her father would not con- 
tinue support, so she requested financial assistance 
of the agency. Again a limit was set as an incen- 
tive toward Anne’s reaching the goal which she 
had expressed and as a precaution against her 
merely substituting one dependency situation for 
another. She had a part in setting the time at 
three months. 

During this time Anne’s attempts to get work 
were rather feeble and, as the end of the third 
month neared, her physical symptoms again came 
to the fore as the reason for her inability to work. 
She wanted an extension of time but was able to 
see in some measure the agency’s stand inasmuch 
as she was using her physical condition as the 
reason and at the same time refusing to consider 
medical care which might remove this reason. 

It was rather suspected that Anne would at this 
point avail herself of the justification for return- 
ing to her family. However, she made temporary 
financial arrangements through a friend and within 
two weeks had secured employment, which she 
says “is the best medicine she ever had.” Doubt- 
less her emotional difficulties are far from resolved, 
but she is at least experiencing the thrill of inde- 
pendence which may prove a real stepping stone. 
With no limits to time and finances, she would 
have in all probability spent her energy in trying 
to make her confirmed dependence more comfort- 
able. The limits, however, without the case 
worker’s understanding of the client and why she 
was placing them and without the mutual partici- 
pation involved in their use, would have been 
equally ineffectual. 


We might go on through the whole cate- 
gory of our verbalized concepts, but time 
does not permit. In the case of Mr. D, for 
instance, whose story is given on page 147, 
when he came to the office looking for his 
heritage, if the case worker had been able to 
bear with him his loss and help him face the 
meanings it held for him, rather than want- 
ing to ease his pain by securing for him the 
thing he thought he wanted, he might have 
been able to build up enough self-security to 
go on in his own family; at least he might 
have been able to stand the knowledge when 


he did get it without its having the further 
crushing effect that it did. 

We might conceive of case workers as 
contributing to the stability of family life 
from two angles: participation in the better- 
ment of social conditions which are hamper- 
ing to the well-being of the individual and 
family; and preventive, sustaining, alleviat- 
ing work within the family which makes 
possible the normal functioning of the poten- 
tial strengths of the group. 

The first is a by-product so far as the 
practicing case worker is concerned. He is 
vitally interested in social conditions as they 
influence the lives of individuals and fami- 
lies, but his participation in change has to be 
kept a thing apart from his case work re- 
sponsibility to the specific client. The mo- 
ment he becomes known as an advocate of a 
cause he loses something of the dynamic 
neutrality which motivates the client to an 
unreserved expression of his real self. 

Our case histories bear witness to a 
change of emphasis in our case work practice 
within the family in keeping with our chang- 
ing concepts as to how and when it fits in. 
We see a short phase of alignment with the 
wave of individualism that permeated all 
strata of our social structure, a period of 
marked concentration on problems of ad- 
vanced maladjustment, work with the person 
with relatively firmly established patterns of 
asocial and anti-social conduct. This was 
unquestionably a natural phase in the proc- 
ess of our learning the hows and whys of 
human behavior. We now sense something 
of a swing back to interest in the family as a 
unit, with a keynote of prevention rather 
than cure. This does not imply that major 
contact would not be with the individual 
were it evident that he was the only one 
seeking help, or the one holding the key to 
the disturbed family relations. But there 
are indications that the qualified case worker 
has the goal of family harmony in mind, and 
is directing his efforts toward stabilization 
in situations where undesirable trends are 
in their beginnings rather than in confirmed 
stages. The family in which the parents are 
showing initial attitudes of despondency, de- 
flance, resentment, suspicion in response to 
overwhelming frustrations; where morale is 
breaking but not yet shattered; and where 
its members are still reaching out for help, 
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have demonstrated capacity for self-help in 
the past and are still fighting, seems to be the 
one in which there is the greatest oppor- 
tunity for staying the process of disinte- 
gration and preserving for the family the 
strengths that make for normal functioning. 


Mr. C had been a white-collar worker, had 
enjoyed his work, adequately supported his family, 
and contributed positively to the emotional and 
social development of his children. His resources 
had been exhausted; home, automobile, and insur- 
ance were gone; and furniture was mortgaged. 
His specialized line of work seemed to be a thing 
of the past. He was untrained for anything else 
and partially deaf, which did not enhance the pos- 
sibilities of his getting into any other kind of em- 
ployment. He was becoming embittered toward 
the world in general, was cynical, revengeful, and 
despondent. Mrs. C’s physical complaints were 
increasing and the children’s school achievement 
and behavior were showing the effects of a de- 
pressing home atmosphere and lack of security in 
the parents. Their logical requests were met with 
resentment as they emphasized to Mr. C his own 
failure. He realized that they were beginning to 
cringe in his presence and placed the blame on 
them and on his wife for turning them against him. 

His attitude of suspicion was aggravated by his 
deafness. If people near him smiled they were 
laughing at him. There is no need to describe his 
approach to the agency at the point of his having 
to face financial dependence. The piled up resent- 
ment of three years was naturally directed toward 
the agency as the representative of society which 
had pushed him down and was trampling him. 

The case worker saw no need to defend the 
agency or the social order. So far as she was 
concerned, he was a human being entitled to his 
feelings and to free expression of them. Her 
responsibility at this point was one of helping him 
express them and being fair, frank, and concrete 
in clarifying with him the financial responsibility 
which the agency was in a position to assume. 

Mr. C’s acquaintances at this time considered 
that he had fallen past the point of ever working 
again. He ridiculed those who took low paying 
jobs and attempted to buoy himself up by. trying 
to believe in and display his belief in communistic 
theories. The case worker saw in this effort and 
in his active belligerence remnants of a fighting 
spirit. Although completely anti-social on the sur- 
face, he was not resigned. She saw evidences of 
stamina in other members of the family. She met 
him as a man entitled to make his own plans within 
the limits of agency resources, and to direct his 
own life in his own way—and made no attempt to 
deny his feelings, to offer verbal reassurance, or to 
pry into his behavior or background; and he grad- 
ually began to feel that maybe he was still a man 
with some of the capacity the case worker seemed 
to think he had. Little by little, he brought out 
his real feelings, tied them up with childhood as 
well as current deprivations and expressed a degree 
of insight into why he had to act the way he did. 

He had been the oldest of six children. The 
others all died in infancy or early childhood, caus- 
ing exaggerated solicitude of him on the part of 
his mother. His father drank and his mother was 
forced to take in washing and work long hours. 
She was usually tired and despondent. Mr. C was 
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ten when his father died. He could not accept his 
mother’s remarriage some two years later, felt 
deprived of a mother and not wanted by a step- 
father, so had run away from home. A _ family 
doctor had been a sustaining influence in his life, 
and on marriage his one purpose had been to give 
his children a home such as he felt he had missed. 
He believed that he was succeeding, that the 
atmosphere of his home was one of “ mutual con- 
fidence, love, and respect”—and then it was all 
shattered. He couldn’t do anything for his family 
now and was only “tolerated” there. 

As he saw himself a little better in the light of 
his true worth, his resentment toward his family 
lessened and his belligerence toward the agency 
and society abated. 

Finally, there was an opportunity of a job as 
messenger for a social agency, paying little and 
carrying responsibility for cash and confidential 
material. There was no certainty as to how he 
would use this responsibility in view of his anti- 
capitalistic and suspicious attitudes. But the case 
worker was willing to stake her bet that he would 
rise to the occasion and that this would mark a 
crucial step in his comeback. 

He was told of the high responsibility and low 
wage, and merely asked if he was interested, with 
no attempt to arouse interest. He was. At first 
his attitudes of suspicion and sullenness carried 
over, as he was not yet convinced that anyone 
could really want him. As he experienced the 
same matter-of-fact treatment from the agency as 
he had from the case worker, he became more 
assured of his standing, and in a few weeks was 
actually smiling and taking the initiative in speak- 
ing to agency workers, whereas heretofore the 
only response anyone other than the case worker 
had been able to elicit had been a surly grunt. 
Perhaps as good a measurement of results as any 
is that now he is wanting his daughter to be a 
social worker, whereas at first all social workers 
were capitalists, young things who couldn’t know 
how a man felt. 

Without the tangible evidence of a more cheer- 
ful atmosphere and happier family relationships, 
we could safely assume that the case worker had 
contributed something to the preservation of the 
inherent strengths of this family. 


Such a capitalizing on strengths which 
are paralyzed but not dead is our approach 
today. And in spite of the many handicaps 
under which we have been working we can 
find renewed confidence in repeated cases 
such as this, where our part has not been so 
much reconstruction as affording the chance 
for releasing energies and ambitions, and 
offering opportunities, leaving it to the client 
to make what use he can of both. 

We cannot measure results, we can only 
speculate, for we can never know what 
would have happened to the family other- 
wise. But we are convinced that trained 
and experienced understanding is essential 
to the kind of case work that keeps us from 
probing into other people’s problems, doing 
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what we consider to be for their best inter- 
ests and taking over responsibilities which 
are rightly theirs; it is essential for the kind 
of case work that enables us to help the other 
person cope with his own problems and bear 
up under his own responsibilities. And we 
are convinced of the crying need for such 
case work here and now. 

We are concerned about what is happen- 


ing to the individuals that make up families, 
and consequently intent on improving our 
methods of helping them have the oppor- 
tunities which the family group, freed from 
exaggerated stress, strain, and conflict, can 
offer. But we cannot as yet see that the 
family is an outgrown institution, or that we 
have anything as sustaining in fundamental 
qualities to offer in its stead. 


Family Social Work and Family Life 
Margaret E. Rich 


HERE is no doubt that the economic 
crisis of the last few years has stimu- 
lated our interest in studies of family life, 
has given direction and a degree of precision 
to explorations which have hitherto, at least 
so far as family social work agencies are 
concerned, been somewhat diffuse and gen- 
eralized. But how can we know how unem- 
ployment, economic insecurity, and their 
attendant ills are affecting family life unless 
we have something more than a working 
hypothesis as to what elements were desir- 
able in family life prior to the present time— 
or, if desirable suggests an unwarranted 
assumption, what elements were present in 
family life? Any statement as to good or 
bad, successful or unsuccessful, better or 
worse implies some standard as a basis for 
comparison. This is true even of the re- 
mark heard here and there in the last few 
years that there has been no increase in 
desertions during the present depression. 
Does that necessarily mean that family life 
has been strengthened? The implication is 
that somehow a family which stays together 
under the same roof is a stronger or a better 
or a more successful family than one which 
undergoes a physical separation; it takes 
no count of the mental and spiritual disrup- 
tion which may be all the more destructive 
because necessity prevents the release of 
tension through separation. 
The Committee on Family Life of the 
Family Welfare Association of America? 


1The members of the Committee on Family Life 
are: Mrs. Abel J. Gregg, Chairman, Miss Odessa 
Gibson, Miss Helen B. Large, Mrs. Helen C. 
White, Miss Mary Brisley, and Miss Margaret E. 
Rich and Francis H. McLean, staff consultants. 


started its discussions two years ago with 
the basic assumption that it could assume 
nothing. Let me explain parenthetically 
that this paper is in no sense a report of that 
Committee, although much of the material 
I am presenting has emerged from its dis- 
cussions as it has studied case records and 
tried to arrive at some working definitions, 

The Committee has asked itself three ques- 
tions that seem to it to be basic: (1) What 
have we, as family social workers, to offer 
in the way of specific information, gleaned 
from our contacts with countless families, 
about family life—its strengths, the basic 
factors that make it a force in the lives of its 
members, and the equally basic factors that 
are potentially destructive? (2) What 
skills, if any, have family social workers 
developed not only in recognizing potential 
strengths in individual families, but in help- 
ing these families build on their own in- 
herent strengths so that growth may result? 
(3) What methods of recording and ana- 
lyzing material on family life have been or 
may be developed so that the specific knowl- 
edge of family social workers may have a 
generic usefulness ? 

The Committee agreed, for purposes of 
discussion, to define a successful family as 
one within which there is evidence of growth 
of personality of the different members of 
the family group in and through the family 
relationship: it agreed also that those 
factors which contribute to such growth 
should be considered strengths. We tried 
to make a list of strengths but early con- 
cluded that an abstract list would have little 
value for us. Strength is a matter of rela- 
tivity. To take a simple illustration, family 
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unity, family loyalty may in the abstract be 
considered a strength. In many actual 
situations, however, intense family unity is 
developed as a defense against the hostile 
outside world. We see this frequently in 
families where the father and mother are 
living together illegally or where some 
violation of accepted neighborhood or group 
mores creates a defensive isolation which 
interferes with normal social relationships 
with other groups in the community. The 
Committee’s method so far has been to see 
whether, from reading and analyzing many 
different case records, it could discover not 
so much qualities of strength or weakness as 
the actual content of the family case 
worker’s observation of family life. Per- 
haps from a series of specific situations 
there might emerge some material of gen- 
eral significance, perhaps we should find 
that each family is a law unto itself and 
must be so treated. The immediate prob- 
lem seemed to be to find out what we knew. 

And our difficulties were as immediate as 
our need. For the most part case workers 
tend to record problems, events, situations, 
and are comparatively silent on the content 
of relationships within the family group. 
We find many generalizations: “ Johnny 
seems fond of his father,” “home atmos- 
phere very pleasant,” or “the family gets 
along much better than they did.” There is 
as a rule nothing to indicate whether the 
lack of the specific evidence that led to these 
conclusions is due to the fact that there was 
no evidence concrete enough to be articu- 
lated; that the evidence was there and the 
worker was unobservant, or inarticulate, or 
both; or that she forgot to record what she 
saw or did not think it important. Back of 
these difficulties are two fundamental ob- 
stacles to any analysis of family life, whether 
in the abstract or the concrete. First, each 
of us has definite concepts of what is desir- 
able in family life. We have an emotional— 
rarely articulate or conscious—reaction to 
factors in family life that seemed desirable 
in our own family life or that seem desirable 
by contrast with our own experience. We 
tend, therefore, to be subjective and emo- 
tional in varying degree—like the case 
worker who had it so strongly established in 
her mind that the father should be the eco- 
nomic provider that she could not face for 
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herself, nor help him face, the fact that he 
had to accept relief. The second obstacle 
is inherent in the matter we are trying to 
observe. The essence of family life is the 
relationships among its members. Relation- 
ships are dynamic, shifting with a rhythm 
that seems to have no determinants either 
within a single family or as between differ- 
ent families. The entrance of the case 
worker into the family situation changes the 
relationships she wishes to observe. The 
wonder probably is not that we have so little 
material but that we have so much. Inter- 
views with individual case workers have 
proved beyond a doubt that the material is 
there and can be put into words, given the 
incentive of its possible usefulness. 

Although we are still in the stage of ques- 
tions rather than conclusions, we feel, to 
paraphrase James Stephens, that these ques- 
tions are so well packed as almost to carry 
their answers on their backs. 

The Rose family is illustrative of material 
emerging from our discussions: 


Eight years ago Mr. and Mrs. Rose applied to 
the family agency for help because Mr. Rose was 
ill, had suffered serious business reverses, and 
John, the second child, was still so young that 
Mrs. Rose could not become the breadwinner. 
Mrs. Rose was in her early thirties, her husband 
thirty years her senior. They had been married 
in 1923. The older child, Elizabeth, was born in 
1925, and there was less than eighteen months’ 
difference between her and the baby John. A third 
child, Josephine, was born in 1928, while the 
family was under the care of the agency. Mrs. 
Rose had, according to her own statement, married 
because she wanted the care as well as the affec- 
tion she felt Mr. Rose could give her. At that 
time he was earning a salary of $6,000 a year and 
was not only able but eager to provide adequately. 
Both come from backgrounds of culture. Mrs. 
Rose had been a school teacher. Mr. Rose is 
described as a man of distinction and charm. To 
both of them the amenities of life are important— 
“their manners are easy and cordial,” the “home 
is beautifully furnished.” 

It is apparent from the beginning that Mr. 
Rose’s days of earning are over, more because of 
his age than his physical disability, though the 
latter is sufficiently serious to warrant special 
attention. The case worker helps the family plan 
for Mrs. Rose’s return to teaching which enables 


_them to become self-supporting; an advisory rela- 


tionship, however, is maintained over a consider- 
able period in order to help the family adjust to 
their changed circumstances and because the nature 
of Mr. Rose’s illness calls for special diet and a 
considerable re-adjustment of his habits of living. 

So much for the bare skeleton of events. What 
of the family life of Mr. and Mrs. Rose? Here 
we cannot be strictly chronological, but certain 
definite factors characterize the relationships 
within the group—primarily, of course between 
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Mr. and Mrs. Rose since the children are still too 
small to be active participants. There is evidence 
of mutual respect and consideration: ‘ Both 
showed pride in Mr. R’s former capacity to earn 
and provide for the family.” Mrs. Rose takes 
great pride in her husband’s appearance and 
always, after she has begun to earn, makes sure 
that he has money enough for shoe shines, hair- 
cuts, and other expenses incidental to a good 
appearance. Mr. Rose shows an equal pride in his 
wife’s ability as a teacher. Mrs. Rose protects 
her husband from the pity of relatives; she makes 
it clear that he is still the head of the household. 
When the nurse who has been called in because of 
the man’s illness urges them to apply for relief 
Mrs. Rose “will talk the matter over with her 
husband.” They had to apply when there was no 
milk for the children; Mr. Rose “broke down 
completely ” but came to the office. Always Mrs. 
Rose—and this continues to the present time— 
says not if but “when Mr. Rose gets work.” 
“When Mr. R lost his job he did not tell his wife 
because he did not want to worry her”; she, on 
the other hand, “ would far rather have known of 
the loss of the job from the first. She could not 
believe so capable a man would be out of work for 
long.” “ Mrs. R puts man in best light; shoulders 
half the responsibility for mistakes they have 
made.” When Mrs. Rose is ill her husband 
arranges for the best possible medical care for her. 
Though unaccustomed to it he does all the house- 
work in order to save her; when he is ill himself 
he keeps the knowledge from her as long as pos- 
sible so she may not worry. He helps in taking 
care of the baby. Every day, unless he is too ill, 
he calls for her and escorts her home from work. 
This is very important to Mrs. Rose who feels 
herself the cared-for wife even though forced by 
circumstances to be the breadwinner. 

There is noticeable evidence of family solidarity 
and pride. Relatives on both sides give financial 
help. The children of the first wife show great 
concern for their father. Mr. and Mrs. Rose ob- 
jected to grocery order credit because “the whole 
neighborhood would know of their circumstances 
and if they ever did get on their feet they would 
be branded as a family that had received help.” 
They are both very proud of their furniture, which 
the worker describes as being of fine quality and 
excellent taste. They do not wish to sell it. Mr. 
Rose says “he has seen too many families disin- 
tegrate when they got rid of their possessions.” 
Their pride in their children is combined with a 
deep mutual responsibility for their care and well- 
being. “Elizabeth, unusually bright child, much 
in evidence, put through her paces, responded 
admirably. Taken in to see Jackie when he awoke; 
he also was healthy and well-kept.” The neigh- 
bor’s child and Elizabeth are sent out to play when 
family affairs are being discussed. Mrs. Rose felt 
she should be with the children but necessity to 
earn money was paramount. Mrs. Rose said 
“Mr. R felt his home was his life.” 


We do get here, however incompletely, a 
real picture of a family living its life. It is 
more than a situation—a house, furniture, a 
man ill and out of work, a woman bringing 
in the income, children who must be fed and 
clothed and cared for. We get a glimpse of 





the roles of the husband and wife, of their 
own ideal of what they wanted their family 
life to be, of the symbolic significance to 
them of their possessions, material and 
spiritual. We gain also some insight into 
the existence of a degree of adaptability 
which surely we may consider a strength in 
that it enables this man and woman to main- 
tain a family pattern they can accept even 
when the framework they had considered 
essential has become unrecognizable. In 
their concept of the family the man held the 
dominating rdle. He was the provider, the 
protector, the “ patriarch’ in whose control 
lay the destinies of his household. The wife 
was dependent, not only economically, but 
in the intangibles. In externals there has 
been a reversal of roles, and to some families 
this would have proven frustrating and de- 
structive. That it has proven otherwise in 
this instance is because there has been no 
change in the reality of the inner roles. 
Mrs. Rose looks up to her husband just as 
she did when he was the provider ; she relies 
on his judgment; his calling for her after 
work each day is a symbol of her dependence 
on himas. the superior and stronger person— 
she is still the cared-for wife. This adapta- 
tion was undoubtedly helped by the fact of 
Mr. Rose’s illness. If he had merely been 
unable to get a job because of his age or 
because of industrial conditions, it might 
have been impossible for him to maintain 
the father role both he and his wife con- 
sidered essential. It is the recognition of 
his invalidism which enables him to con- 
tinue to be the “patriarch” though no 
longer the economic support of the family. 
The man is being looked after, but every 
care is taken that he is given both the 
tangibles and intangibles necessary to main- 
tain the masculine role; the wife supports 
the family but is still the cared-for, feminine 
person. 

Our list of strengths seems meager: 
Pride and mutual respect; sharing of re- 
sponsibility; family pride in its wider sig- 
nificance—pride in their ideals, in their 
status as a family group which includes the 
immediate relatives of both man and wife, 
pride in maintaining a family pattern that is 
acceptable to them both, a genuine pride in 
making their marriage a success in their 
own eyes; a réle for each that is desirable 
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not only to himself but to the others; the 
maintenance of status of each member; 
symbols as a potential source of strength, 
particularly because they have an agreed-on 
significance. 


THE story of the Rose family throws some 
light on the Committee’s second question: 
what skills have family case workers in 
helping families develop their inherent 
strengths? Part of the skill of the worker 
in the Rose case lay in her ability to recog- 
nize the values of various intangibles to the 
family itself. She understands the symbolic 
significance of the furniture and other pos- 
sessions. She discovers and evaluates from 
the family’s point of view the acceptable 
role of each in the family pattern that they 
consider desirable. She builds upon their 
pride in one another and in their home. She 
helps the wife see the values for him and for 
herself of the man’s invalid role and plays 
upon the wife’s genuine pride in making her 
marriage a success. She helps the family 
recognize the values of its own intangibles. 
She gives to each parent the recognition due 
his status. 

The skill of the worker is naturally less 
in the things she does than in those things 
she stimulates the family itself to see or do. 
Frequently her greatest skill is in refrain- 
ing—in recognizing that the case worker’s 
approbation, for instance, is important only 
as it leads to approbation or recognition 
from the desired person within the family 
group. 

In the B family the worker has been trying to 
give Mr. B a feeling that he still has status in his 
family in spite of unhappy relations over a period 
of months. She suggests that Mrs. B does depend 
on him because she turns to him when she is in 
trouble and he had not thought of the significance 
of this. The worker does not pay the rent at 
Mrs. B’s request because “in saving for and pay- 
ing his own rent Mr. B may become a more im- 
portant member of his family and his wife will 
depend on him more.” The worker talks with his 
daughters: “At the first mention of his name 
they shrugged their shoulders. Later they seemed 
pleased at the worker’s praise of his appearance. 
Said they were going to write him and were happy 
he was to meet them on their return [from 
camp].” 


Mrs. L is in the depths of despair; her husband 
no longer loves her, he is attentive to other women, 
the family situation seems beyond recovery. One 
day, after Mrs. L and the worker have become 
somewhat acquainted, the worker listens atten- 
tively to her complaints and then asks with obvious 
interest, ““ What do you think made Mr. L fall in 
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love with you?” A moment’s surprised silence, 
then Mrs. L, “I think it was my hair. He thought 
it was beautiful.” “Look in the mirror,” sug- 
gested the worker and Mrs. L looked at an un- 
combed, uncared-for head of hair. The sight sug- 
gested to her a new and positive attack upon her 
problems. 


We cannot create what does not exist in 
embryo but we can help stimulate people to 
define their own intangibles, to recall the 
occasions that brought them more closely 
together as a family group. What did you 
do at Christmas, or on a birthday, or anni- 
versary? One worker found it desirable to 
make sure that a certain Polish family had 
money for Easter sausages because it sym- 
bolized for them the father’s ability to pro- 
vide. A definite part of therapy with a melan- 
cholic mother was in planning with her for 
a celebration—“ with fire crackers ”—for her 
little boy whose birthday came on the Fourth 
of July. 

The idea of cementing relations through 
doing things together is not new, and it has 
endless possibilities in the hands of the alert 
worker. 


Mr. K is worried over the cleavage between 
himself and David; Mrs. K lets the boy do as he 
pleases and this failure to agree on discipline has 
put the father constantly in the rdle of punisher. 
“Baseball and football games were suggested. 
Mr. K agreed that if he and David went to such 
affairs together it might help to iron out their diffi- 
culties. Worker also suggested tentatively that 
Mr. K might plan some good times just for him- 
self and Mrs. K.” 


To Mrs. S the worker suggested that the family 
affairs might run more smoothly if the children, 
who were providing most of the income, were 
given a chance to help plan the way the money 
should be spent. The worker encouraged Julia 
and Mrs. S to talk over Julia’s weekly needs 
before discussing them with her. She suggested 
that Julia leave to her mother the problem of 
Mary, a handicapped child, thus helping to give 
the family a clearer conception of the rdles of each 
of its members. This was also a protection to 
Julia, in keeping her from a responsibility beyond 
her years, and a source of strength to the mother 
and to Mary who needed the attention of an adult. 


A real contribution to family growth 
through clarification of rdles is obvious in 
the Bruno family. 


They are Italians, Mr. Bruno considerably older 
than his wife. Mrs. Bruno seems very immature, 
blames her husband for his failure to provide for 
her, treats him with scorn as being not quite a 
man. Apparently neither of them desire the re- 
newal of sex relationships, which were discon- 
tinued a number of years ago, and it is obvious that 
failure to have a normal sex relation has consider- 
ably influenced their relationships. Mr. Bruno 
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makes up for his failure with his wife by being 
an over-indulgent, over-attentive father to his two 
girls. They reflect something of their mother’s 
attitude of scorn toward him, and she in turn is 
jealous of the fatherly attention he gives the girls. 

Through a two-volume record we follow the 
direct and indirect efforts of the worker to estab- 
lish a role for each member of the group. Work, 
even though irregular, for Mr. B helps to give 
him a feeling that he is the provider. He is the 
one who comes to the district office to discuss 
relief and other needs, thus gaining status as the 
one who goes out and meets the world. With Mrs. 
B the worker discusses menus, the planning of 
meals, with merited approval over the creation of 
a new dish or a palatable experiment with com- 
monplace ingredients. Marie is encouraged to 
learn dressmaking and becomes quite an artist in 
making over garments not only for herself but 
for her mother and older sister Sonia. Sonia, as 
the most capable of getting a regular job, is finally 
placed in industry and attains the dignity of being 
the family breadwinner but at the same time is 
protected, by the worker’s interpretation, from 
exploitation by the others. 


WE have picked these illustrations more 
or less at random. They are fragmentary 
and incomplete, but we have felt that they 
indicated some basic material which can be 
explored further and made available for a 
threefold purpose: to enrich the content 
of the family life of those who come to 
us for service; to enrich and deepen the 
skills of case workers in relation to family 
life; and to contribute, however slightly, to 
more nearly adequate education for family 
life. At the present stage of our exploration 
there is a real danger that feeling rather than 
fact may become the basis for theory. To 
obviate this we should like to see family case 
workers do some deliberate experimenting. 

First, in the realm of records. To record 
on even a few families the basic observations 
of the worker as to the actual life of the 
family in terms of relationships; to record 
strengths rather than weaknesses—we are 
so problem-conscious because it is problems 
and weaknesses that bring families to us for 
care; to list in the record the contribution 
of each member of the family, whether it be 
accord or discord that he is contributing, are 
the without-which-nots of our search for 
what the family worker knows about family 
life. Into the recording too must go the 
fumbling of the worker to utilize and de- 
velop the strengths she has observed. Too 


often we fail to record what we do because 
it seems so slight, forgetting that in its very 
slightness may lie the greatest art. 

The second step—and these steps must go 
forward together—might be a discussion in 
small staff groups here and there throughout 
the country of both the content of family life 
and of family social work skills, and of vari- 
ous methods of exploration. Something of 
this sort is already under way in a few local 
agency discussions and in a second commit- 
tee on family life which meets in Chicago 
with representatives from Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and Evanston. Such interagency 
or intercity discussion groups should be very 
productive. 

To such groups as these we might put a 
series of questions: What are the symbols 
of family life in this, that, or the other home? 
Are symbols always tangible things, like the 
furniture in the Rose family, or are they 
intangible like family jokes, family festivals, 
games and words that have a particular 
meaning for this little group and thus pro- 
mote their sense of identity? What is hap- 
pening to young families who cannot estab- 
lish a common hearth in these days of the 
depression? Can we help the patriarchal 
family adapt itself to a partnership pattern 
which will offer greater opportunities for indi- 
vidual growth in these changing times? Can 
we treat weaknesses in family life by build- 
ing up compensatory strengths? Can affec- 
tion be developed? And on all these ques- 
tions we should add the inevitable “ how.” 

The growth of our own function and the 
clarification of the services that family case 
workers, under whatever auspices, may be 
prepared to offer to troubled human beings 
lie in the answers to these questions and are 
essential to the part we have to play in the 
creation of a new social order—in which the 
test of any institution or tool of society shall 
be “its capacity to set free and enhance the 
powers of individuality, enabling it to change 
and to grow in self-knowledge and self- 
mastery.” * 

* Individualism—An American Way of Life, by 


Horace M. Kallen, page 18. Liveright, Inc., New 
York, 1933. 
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The Case Work Laboratory 
Francis H. McLean 


The Fulton County Relief Administra- 
tion Raises Some Questions! 


DeaR Mr. McLean: 

My staff was delighted with the oppor- 
tunity to share in the Case Work Laboratory 
through suggesting further questions and by 
telling some of their experiences. 

Out of our discussion I have gathered the 
following material which seemed of impor- 
tance to the group. You will probably hear 
much more on the subject from me for I am 
as thrilled as my staff at the opportunity to 
participate. 

Your first question was regarding some of 
the material which my visitors would like to 
have discussed in your articles. We all re- 
call your discussion of whether skilled or 
professional workérs should be expected to 
do unskilled work and that question stimu- 
lated us to ask whether we should expect 
union men to work for less than union 
wages. We felt that the problem does differ 
considerably since we are not expecting an 
adaptation to a new field of work and the 
use of new skills. In some cases we are not 
expecting the men to work for less than a 
decent standard. 

Part of the group felt that financial inde- 
pendence was worth while under almost any 
circumstances. Other members of the group 
brought out that the individual who stood 
by the union rules might be taking “ the long 
view ” in being willing to suffer a little in 
the present to enable other workers in other 
times to a better means of a livelihood. My 
visitors would like to know the philosophy 
of other groups in regard to this question. 

We are also concerned with the problem 
of the young people of the community who 
have grown into adulthood during the de- 
pression. There has been no opportunity 
for them to develop responsible attitudes— 
and every opportunity for bitterness or in- 


1This communication is in answer to a letter 
from Mr. McLean asking what problems Miss 
Whelan’s staff would like to have considered in the 
Case Work Laboratory. The Fulton County 
Relief Administration has its headquarters in 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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difference to grow because of the frustra- 
tions they have encountered. We find a 
number of marriages in our dependent fami- 
lies. The visitors agree that some of these 
should be discouraged but they are not blind 
to the fact that they are criticizing these 
young people for following a perfectly nat- 
ural course. The visitors are conscious that 
their expressed disapproval of the young 
couple may only add a burden of guilt to the 
members of the family already operating 
under a severe handicap. 

One visitor tells of a couple she is helping 
who were married a year ago by the grace of 
the relief agency and on what seemed to be 
their colossal nerve. The young man had 
been running wild during the entire time of 
the depression. He had never had a chance 
to work and had become involved with a 
group of bootleggers. His marriage seems 
to have made a new person of him. Last 
fall he was an enthusiastic C,W.A. employee. 
He is attentive to his wife and spends his 
evenings at home. Now that the family is 
again receiving direct relief he is busying 
himself with a garden. Since his marriage 
he has made his first efforts to find real 
work. 

We have the helpful pamphlet Youth 
Never Comes Again? which brings the 
answer in terms of long time planning and 
planning that can be carried on by people 
devoting their whole time to that particular 
phase of the community’s problems. What 
can we do in our day-to-day contacts with 
families to help meet the problem? How can 
we let these young people know that we sym- 
pathize with their difficulties without encour- 
aging in them a sense of irresponsibility ? 


WE want to know how we can most wisely 
deal with farm labor problems. Should a 
relief organization subsidize the small scale 
farm employer who can maintain neither 
himself nor his employee adequately ? Would 
there perhaps be more damage done to both 
families to remove them, or one of them, 


* Edited by Clinch Calkins. Committee on 
Unemployed Youth, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, 25 cents. 
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from the farm than to let them stay while 
the organization supplements with relief? 
Are we, on the other hand, encouraging what 
the N.R.A. has tried to eliminate in the in- 
dustrial field—the inadequate or inefficient 
entrepreneur ? 

My visitors raise the question which I 
know has been discussed many times. What 
constitutes a luxury? Many of the men 
who obtained C.W.A. jobs incurred heavy 
indebtedness for radios, cars, and similar 
items. The visitors question their own atti- 
tudes on the subject. Some of them refuse 
the clothing or other extra items of relief 
which the family requests immediately on 
applying for direct relief. Some of the 
visitors do not refuse it, but all of them say 
“Is it surprising that this family took the 
first opportunity they had to obtain items 
that custom has made part of a normal stand- 
ard of living?” However, we all wonder 
if it is helping standards of good citizenship 
and responsible home management to ignore 
the family’s use of money in such ways when 
the family is faced with dire needs. What 
constitutes a dire need? One visitor said in 
the course of discussion, “ Well, if our fami- 
lies could see that far ahead they might not 
be on relief.” Her implication was one of 
accepting the material with which we are 
working rather than attempting to force our 
clients to use the perspicacity of college 
professors. 


YOU asked for examples of methods and 
techniques we have found useful in our 
crowded days. You can believe that our 
days are crowded when I explain that, since 
January Ist, case loads in my district have 
varied from 135 to 215 per visitor. They 
are now being reduced, through additions to 
the staff, to about 115 or 125. I have ob- 
served that many of the techniques sug- 
gested as short cuts in the present emergency 
are suggestive of attitudes which, on careful 
inspection, really seem best for the family. 
Again it turns out to be an ill wind that has 
brought no good. Participation, sense of 
achievement, planning ahead—these are 
some of the things gained by letting the 
clients carry their own burdens where they 
can. 

I give examples which have come imme- 
diately to mind. The visitors in the rural 
areas have encouraged their families to in- 
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crease their household equipment to a more 
nearly adequate standard by furnishing lum- 
ber if the men would make their own furni- 
ture. Families have also been urged to 
repair driveways, to clean up their yards, 
and of course, to repair their houses and to 
garden. 

All the visitors have learned the necessity 
of revealing appreciation of their clients’ 
progress in helping themselves. They agree 
that it is the most effective means of keep- 
ing the clients interested in their own plans 
even though the visitor cannot personally 
supervise all the steps. 


Mrs. Stout was notified that she might be ad- 
mitted to the State Tuberculosis Sanatorium within 
a few days’ The visitor was also notified and 
stopped in her busy schedule to call on the family. 
She knew that Mrs. Stout would be reluctant to 
leave her eighteen-year-old daughter in the city 
and also that Mrs. Stout would be a little afraid 
since she thought that going to the Sanatorium 
meant “giving up.” Her anticipation of Mrs. 
Stout’s attitude proved correct but she discussed 
in very practical terms the plans for the trip and 
for obtaining the necessary equipment. In the 
course of buying the needed items it occurred to 
the visitor to buy Mrs. Stout a purse. The thought 
was evidently an excellent one for Mrs. Stout 
cried with delight when she saw the gift and said 
that she had not owned a purse in years—had tied 
her money in her handkerchief. The visitor ar- 
ranged for the daughter to go with Mrs. Stout to 
the Sanatorium in order to make the ordeal less 
gloomy. <A _ pleasant home was found for the 
daughter and the family furniture was not sold 
but stored in the basement of a friendly neighbor's 
house. 

In spite of great pressure of work the visitor 
managed to convey to Mrs. Stout quite an enthusi- 
asm over her hospitalization and she did not over- 
look the essential point of making plans for Mrs. 
Stout’s living, not for her death. Although she is 
an untrained visitor she very happily combined 
practicability in her planning with willingness to 
plan for the best interest of the family. 


One family, perhaps for the purpose of eliciting 
sympathy, was in the habit of appearing in very 
shabby condition. Finally, after the visitor had 
supplied adequate clothing and knew that such an 
appearance was unnecessary, she resorted to drastic 
measures. The man appeared at the office in his 
usual torn and dirty equipment and the visitor sug- 
gested that she would gladly interview him when 
he was in a more presentable condition. Since 
then the man has evidently decided that there is 
some satisfaction to be derived from taking care 
of his personal appearance. 


WE unanimously request that there be 
some discussion of the technique of dealing 
with post-C.W.A. attitudes. What about 
the farmers who transplanted themselves into 
town to be handy to their jobs? What about 
the men who inadvertently damaged their 
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chances with their regular employers “ be- 
cause C.\W.A. seemed a better chance”? 
And what about the group of them who re- 
turned to apply for direct relief, fully deter- 
mined to have relief at least up to the 
standard of their C.W.A. income, if not 
more? Relief standards, of course, vary 
from community to community so that there 
is no uniformity in the degree to which this 
complaint may be coming in from other sec- 
tions. However, we would be interested in 
knowing what other groups are doing to help 
their clients face the closing of C.W.A. 
How can we help our clients to realize that 
now the alternative to direct relief or work 
relief is real work which they must find for 
themselves ? 

As you can notice from the above my 


visitors ask for discussions of the real and 
practical problems of their daily work. 
Theory must be closely integrated with their 
work and have bearing on specific problems 
to justify its existence for untrained visitors. 
Visitors here as elsewhere seem to consider 
the problems they are handling as peculiar to 
the particular district in which they work. 
Only as they hear discussions of similar 
problems in other communities do they gain 
perspective as to the extent or importance 
of their own. Some of us have our minds 
very firmly made up on them and others of 
us are aware that there are two sides, but 
we all want to know what other people are 
saying and thinking about these things that 
are concerning us from day to day. 
FLoRENCE WHELAN 


Editorial Notes 


The Citizen in Social Service 


HOSE at the National Conference of 

Social Work at Kansas City this year 
were impressed not only with the size of the 
Conference in terms of numbers but with 
the vitality and vigor with which they 
attacked some of our most pressing current 
problems. 

Not by any means least significant were 
the attendance and lively discussions in the 
sessions arranged for volunteers, either as a 
separate group or in joint meetings with 
professional workers. For the most part 
these meetings were initiated by volunteers. 
Their significance lies in the recognition, 
both explicit and implicit, of the part the 
volunteer—or layman, if you wish—has 
played, is playing, and will play in drawing 
out of our experiences of the last four years 
some permanent values for the organized 
social services of our communities, whatever 
the auspices of these services. The content 
of the layman’s contribution and the func- 
tions through which he may make it effec- 
tive were obviously of as deep concern to 
the volunteers as to the professional worker. 
The questions both in and out of meetings— 
what is the place of the volunteer? What 
tasks can he perform that cannot be better 
done by the trained professional worker? 
and the answers (which ranged all the way 
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from the suggestion of specific tasks—im- 
plying at least some social work training— 
to a vague and generalized appeal that they 
function as interpreters and supporters)— 
brought out the need for freeing our minds 
whether lay or professional of much of their 
own old lumber, and thinking through afresh 
the ways in which we may most effectively 
share in the common tasks ahead. 

Effective sharing of responsibilities de- 
mands not identity but differentiation of 
function. With the development, however 
slow, of specialized knowledge and skills in 
the social services, has come an increasing 
and probably desirable emphasis on the 
function of the qualified social worker. Con- 
current with desirable developments, how- 
ever, we find inevitably some arrest of 
growth. So as not to interfere with the 
function of the professional worker, many 
laymen have withdrawn in all but name 
from their share in social planning in so far 
as it is related to social agencies. Their 
timidity to speak on matters requiring pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill has extended 
to subjects on which their general knowl- 
edge and interest as citizens of the com- 
munity make it desirable and imperative 
from the point of view of social work itself 
that they formulate and express their think- 
ing. Our need at the moment, if we may 
draw conclusions from the Kansas City 
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meetings, is to recognize where this has hap- 
pened, to analyze why it has happened, and 
to do something about it. 

Part of our difficulty may lie, it was sug- 
gested, in the fact that we have failed to give 
as much time and attention to the analysis 
of the job (or jobs) of the volunteer as we 
have to that of the professional worker. 
Even our terminology may be at fault. The 
term volunteers, in social work language, 
includes anyone who gives time to the 
agency. Board members, committee mem- 
bers, qualified professional workers who are 
graduates of schools of social work and fre- 
quently as capable as the paid staff of per- 
forming the professional task, volunteer 
typists, volunteer motor drivers, volunteer 
bookkeepers and switchboard operators are 
lumped together under the one heading. 
Indeed, our tendency in recent years has 
been to consider it desirable to “train” the 
volunteer so that he may perform acceptably 
some part (if not all) of the function of the 
professional worker. Here our thinking 
may have been non-constructive in that it 
has tended to emphasize identity instead of 
differentiation of function not only as be- 
tween the paid and unpaid staff worker but 
as among the varied members of the whole 
group of non-professional workers. We 
would alk agree that the unpaid worker who 
has been willing to submit to the discipline 
of professional training is as likely as is the 
paid worker to give adequate professional 
service. The matter of salary may deter- 
mine the time she gives, but not necessarily. 
There is a growing tendency to confine the 
use of the word volunteer to the unpaid staff 
worker (as Clare Tousley did in writing of 
the “volunteer professional ” as long ago as 
1920) and to imitate other professions in 
using the term laymen for those who are 
making a contribution other than that of pro- 
fessional social work. 

Here again we need a good deal of job 
analysis, of course. In essence, however, the 
non-professional, no matter how much he 
may have acquired in the way of profes- 
sional social work knowledge and _ skills, 
should have always the opportunity to en- 
rich the profession by the contribution of his 
expertness in non-professional fields. His 
expertness may be, as Porter Lee said re- 
cently, an expertness in living. The friendly 





visitor of our grandmothers’ day out of her 
own rich life experience contributed a neigh- 
borly service that enriched the social living 
of her community. Recently we heard a 
newcomer in the field of social work deplore 
the fact that this urge of the good neighbor 
no longer exists. Some of the discussions 
at Kansas City would seem to indicate that 
ihe impulse and the service are merely 
waiting to be released through a recognition 
that here is indeed an expertness that is 
fundamental to effective social service. Per- 
haps more easily distinguishable, though 
none the less frequently ignored, is the con- 
tribution of the expert in other fields or pro- 
fessions. The school teacher may use her 
expertness in teaching in carrying forward 
some group project where that expertness 
rather than the skill of the social worker is 
important. The teacher, doctor, lawyer, 
business man, employment manager, and 
banker may contribute their expertness not 
only in specific services but in that group 
thinking fundamental to the building of a 
balanced program of community social serv- 
ice. They create the setting in which the 
professional social worker may function 
with increasing adequacy. 

Social workers, because of the very youth 
of their field, need to learn from the older 
professions that failure to enrich their work 
with the thinking of the non-professional 
means not emancipation of the profession 
but the arrest of its desired growth. The 
New York World-Telegram commented re- 
cently on the recognized need of laymen in 
relation to the legal profession. This recog- 
nition is implicit in Governor Lehman’s 
signing of the bill establishing a permanent 
state judicial council, to be composed not 
only of members of the bar but “ to include 
two citizens of the State, to be appointed by 
the Governor by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 


We hope [the editorial continues] Governor and 
Senate will see the wisdom of selecting for these 
appointive positions competent laymen. We hope 

“ citizens ” in fact means laymen. 

The layman is often capable of seeing short cuts 
through cumbrous legal procedure and _ tradition 
where the trained judicial and legal mind is ham- 
pered, so to speak, by its own learning. 

England’s great law reforms, in the second ‘half 
of the last century, were not accomplished until 
laymen began to be given place on Parliamentary 
law commissions. The freshness of the layman’s 
point of view, his greater energy and boldness in 
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CLARE M. 


tackling and carrying through the job furnished 
invaluable leaven for professional slowness and 
caution in attacking accumulations of procedural 
precedent and red tape. Each corrected the defi- 
ciencies of the other. Progress was the result. 

Moreover, this State’s Judicial Council will find 
more public interest and support for its recom- 
mendations, we think, if its membership includes 
a carefully selected lay element. Public under- 
standing and backing will be strong guarantees for 
the council’s success wherever it needs legislation 
to effect its purposes. 


Social work is more intimately concerned 
with our common life in all its manifesta- 
tions than is the law. Its need then for en- 
richment through the thinking of all those 
who make up this common life is more im- 
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perative. The social worker who feels that 
he alone is responsible for meeting the social 
needs of the community will be not only very 
lonely in his self-assumed task, but almost 
certainly doomed to failure in the very enter- 
prises that lie nearest to his heart and that 
he is most responsible for carrying through. 
The job will be better done, more quickly 
done, where laymen and professionals have 
begun their joint task by a recognition of 
their different functions. Mutual under- 
standing on this point will lead to participa- 
tion of each in releasing the expertness of 
the other and providing channels for its 
expression and integration. 


“A Regular Social Worker” 
Clare M. Kelley 


HERE is an increasing realization on 

the part of most case workers that not 
only must the individual client have an 
understanding of what case work service 
means but that it is at least desirable for 
him to catch something of the significance of 
case work skills. It is not always possible, 
in every situation, to give the client suffi- 
cient insight so that he may know some of 
the skills of which the case worker gives 
him glimpses. However, some of us are 
convinced that there are greater possibilities 
here than we have so far realized, and such 
instances as the following emphasize the 
need for using our skill ef interpretation to 
the client, and doing it in every instance pos- 
sibie. Our failure comes more from a lack 
of imagination and our reluctance to attempt 
interpretation than from lack of capacity on 
the part of the client. Here the case worker 
made a conscious effort at interpretation so 
that the client might be better equipped to 
meet his own situation. 


Mikey was fourteen. Next to his father and 
mother and his five younger brothers and sisters, 
he loved his fiddle best. It was a sad day in 
Mikey’s life when the ambulance brought his 
father home from the mine with an injured back, 
for that meant that Mikey must give up practic- 
ing his violin lessons and go to work. 

As a helper in a clothing store he got a dollar 
a week. It was not much, but it helped to supple- 
ment the money which the lady from the family 
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welfare society gave the Cavellis each week. And 
even though Mikey was proud of contributing his 
share toward the family budget, the fires of rebel- 
lion burned in his soul. 

“Gee, pop, I hate that old store!” he told his 
father one morning as he dressed for work. 
“ Anyway, I wear out more shoe leather than I 
make in a week. Besides, there’s no time left for 
my fiddle.” 

“Your fiddle!” Mr. Cavelli answered scorn- 
fully. “That's all you think about! When your 
brothers and sisters need things to eat, you talk 
about fiddling.” 

Mr. Cavelli shook his head sadly after Mikey 
had left for the store. As the oldest boy in the 
family, much was expected of Mikey. Secretly, 
Mr. Cavelli was afraid his son would fail him and 
in an Italian family, such failure on the part of 
the first-born son was a matter of importance. 
Mr. Cavelli decided to discuss the matter with 
Miss Lane, the family welfare visitor, the next 
time she called. 

With all his Italian vehemence, he put the ques- 
tion to Miss Lane at the end of the week. He 
explained how Mikey had been wrapped up in his 
viclin lessons but had given them up when he went 
to work. “But he thinks of them still,” Mr. 
Cavelli added. “All the time. He must stop. 
He must look at the world square. He must have 
a regular job. His fiddle can bring him no money. 
I know.” 

Miss Lane nodded sympathetically. “When 
Mikey was asked to play at the Union meeting 
that time, did he get anything for it?” 

“Sure not. He just play.” 
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“Perhaps by keeping up his practicing, he can 
get a job with an orchestra some day. That would 
mean money.” 

Mr. Cavelli shook his head dubiously. “I bet 
Mikey told you to say that. It sound just like 
him.” 

Miss Lane laughed. 
But Mikey is like a young fellow in love. 
think of nothing but his fiddle.” 

“He’s only fourteen. He don’t know what he 
wants.” 

“You knew what you wanted when you were 
fourteen, didn’t you?” Miss Lane asked. 

I wanted to come to America to live.” 
Mikey wants to play 


“Not at all, Mr. Cavelli. 
He can 


“ Sure. 

“Well, there you are. 
his violin.” 

Mr. Cavelli agreed that all this might be so, 
especially since Mikey’s grandfather in Italy had 
played the violin and knew the music to all the 
operas. Mr. Cavelli himself, in his earlier and 
more carefree days, had attended all the Italian 
concerts, but with his sickness and the family’s 
wants, music had been crowded from his mind. 


Weeks passed and Miss Lane dropped in regu- 
larly on the Cavelli household, each time managing 
a few words with the father regarding Mikey. 
One week Mr. Cavelli reported that Mikey had 
been invited to join the little orchestra at the 
Union Hall which practiced twice a week at nights. 
A month or two later, the father told her that 
Mikey had substituted as violinist to play for a 
party. 

Time went on and eventually industrial accident 
compensation took the place of “charity” from 
the family welfare society. But Miss Lane con- 
tinued to come to the Cavellis’. One day, as she 
was leaving, Mr. Cavelli said to her: 

“You been good to help us so much. The insur- 
ance keeps us now. Maybe soon when Mikey gets 
working good we can have some extrees.” 

That sounded like a dismissal. Perhaps Mr. 
Cavelli had not seen the significance of her last 
few visits after all. Miss Lane decided to plunge 
into the subject at hand—surely Mr. Cavelli was 
at a point where he could understand Mikey. 

“T’m glad you feel we have helped. But, you 
know, those weekly sums could have been given 
to you by anybody, just the same as by me. You 
and Mrs. Cavelli know how to manage your money 
and your home. And you want to understand 
your children, don’t you?” 

Cavelli nodded. “Sure. You saw how we make 
them keep to school even when it was hard to buy 


shoes. We feed them good and try to send them 
to church. We try to be good parents.” 

“You are good parents. That is one reason 
why I felt I could talk to you as freely as I have 
about the children.” 

“About Mikey, you mean? 
from other kids in the family.” 

“I’m glad to see you realize he is different. 
That is just the thing that I felt was a bigger 
worry in your home than the need for food and 
clothes.” 

Mr. Cavelli’s face lit up with a smile of dis- 
covery. “Is that why you always gave us things 
we needed first and then talked about Mikey 
after?” 

“Yes, that’s the reason. When your mind was 
free from worry about money, you would have 
time to think about Mikey.” 

Mr. Cavelli chuckled. “ Now I see what you 
say is true. And I think now Mikey can make 
money when he plays. This morning he got a 
job with an orchestra.” 

“Good for Mikey!” Miss Lane cried. 

“Now he make lots of money. I am proud of 
my son.” 

“ And now you see how bad it would have been 
if Mikey had given up his fiddle. Then he would 
not have got this job with the orchestra. And 
you can see what might have happened if he had 
been made to stay in the store, can’t you?” 

Mr. Cavelli agreed that he saw. 

“And all the good violin music the city would 
have been denied if Mikey had not been allowed 
to join the orchestra? ” 

“Sure, I see.” 

“And do you see what was wrong in your 


He is different 


family when I first came to see you? That is, 
outside of the need for food?” 

“ That’s all. We needed food.” 

Miss Lane began to feel discouraged. “ Didn't 


Mikey bother you a little?” 

“Oh, sure. I forget that. But I see everything 
when you say, ‘ You knew what you wanted when 
you were fourteen, didn’t you?’” 

The two of them laughed together. “ Well, if 
you see everything,” Miss Lane told the father, 
“T needn’t come back any more. And if another 
of the children needs special treatment, you can 
study him and figure out the answer yourself. 
You can be a regular social worker!” 

Long after Miss Lane had left, Mr. Cavelli sat 
in his chair in the sunshine and thought things 
over. 

“Sure, I a regular social worker!” he finally 
concluded, nodding his head sagely. 
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Book Reviews 


Company Unionism at Its Best 


Some observations suggested by a consideration 
of Section 7-a of the Recovery Act and the reading 
of Mary LaDame’s book on The Filene Store. 

ILL company unions work? Are they effec- 

tive instruments for the protection of the 

wage earner? Recent history under the 
N.R.A. makes these questions especially pertinent. 
The thoughtful observer, in trying to find an 
answer, will be aided by reading Mary LaDame’s 
study of the Filene Co-operative Association,1 
established over thirty years ago, and therefore the 
oldest company union now functioning. 

The purpose of the “F.C.A.,” as announced in 
the constitution adopted in 1903, was “to give its 
members a voice in their government, to increase 
their efficiency and add to their social opportunities, 
to create and sustain a just and equitable relation 
between employer and employe.” 

The voice in their government, according to Miss 
LaDame, was “to be exercised through authority 
granted the Association to initiate or to amend all 
rules concerning conditions of employment or any 
other matter except policies of the business. Fur- 
ther, through an elected arbitration board, on which 
the managers are not represented, power is given 
the Association to govern discharges, transfer of 
employes, or any other condition of employment 
that may be in dispute.” Until 1928, also, the 
Association had the right to nominate four of the 
eleven persons who serve on the board of directors. 

Here, then, was an extraordinarily liberal plan 
for a company union. It granted out-and-out 
rights to the employees in fields usually thought of 
as involving managerial prerogatives of a high 
order. In addition, the owners of the store were 
exceptionally liberally minded men who desired, 
apparently, to share responsibility and authority 
with their employees. 

In these respects the plan differs to a marked 
degree from many others. One that had consider- 
able vogue a dozen years ago insured management 
control within a form that was supposed to be 
modeled after the government of the United States. 
The employees elected representatives to a House 
of Representatives. The foremen constituted the 
Senate. Measures passed by both houses were 
subject to veto by the Cabinet, consisting of the 
executive officers. The National Association of 
Manufacturers has issued a model plan in which 
provision is made throughout for managerial con- 
trol. The functioning agency is a Works Council 


1The Filene Store. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, 1930, 541 pp., $2.50. 
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whose members are equally divided between repre- 
sentatives of employees and of management. It 
has three sub-committees of six members each, 
three of whom are to be appointed by management 
and the other three elected by the Works Council 
on which management has half of the votes. Em- 
ployee members of one of the committees so 
chosen supervise the elections of all employee rep- 
resentatives. The manual in which this plan is set 
forth suggests that some of the employee repre- 
sentatives may “attempt to usurp some of the 
functions of management.” In such a case there 
should be no “arbitrary refusal to discuss a given 
point” but rather a “firm denial with supporting 
reasons.” 

In plans of this sort where there are such care- 
ful safeguards against usurpation of “ functions of 
management” and other limitations on independent 
action by employees, one may reasonably entertain 
doubts about the ability of the plan to function as 
an instrument for defining and protecting employee 
rights. Company unions so conceived may, under 
some circumstances, lead to an enlargement of 
function and of status for the wage earner but the 
impartial observer would not be likely to think of 
them as_ effective instruments of democracy 
throughout industry generally. 

Such an observer turns to the Filene plan with 
greater assurance. Here there are no strings on 
grants of freedom. Employees make their own 
plans for elections. Whether it is “usurpation of 
functions of management” or not, they may make 
or amend store rules, and their “arbitration 
board” contains no representatives of manage- 
ment. Here, surely, is laid the basis for demo- 
cratic control. But Miss LaDame’s book is not 
reassuring. The one function that the employees 
have performed with persistence and vigor is that 
of “arbitration.” Within the area of grievances 
they do not hesitate to over-rule store executives 
when the board feels that the occasion warrants it. 
As for the rest, they have been singularly inactive. 
Although the Association seems to have final 
authority over employment relations, it never has 
initiated a wage conference or even participated in 
one. It has secured some additional holidays and 
has influenced hours of closing in the summer, but 
all the reductions in regular weekly hours have 
been initiated by the management. The Associa- 
tion has had some discussions with the manage- 
ment over profit sharing but acquiesced in a plan 
that limited distribution to the executives. As 
noted above, it nominated four out of eleven direc- 
tors until 1928 but accepted without debate a 
decision by the board that the members so nomi- 
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nated could not be instructed by the Association 
as to their votes and need not report their action. 
In 1928 the right to nominate was withdrawn. 

Moreover, during the 30 years covered by Miss 
LaDame’s study, the tendency of the Association 
seems to have been toward less independence of 
thought and action, with the single exception of 
the handling of grievance cases. Miss LaDame, in 
trying to explain this tendency, lists as possible 
reasons the youth and (oddly enough) the sex of 
the majority of the workers, together with their 
lack of training and of familiarity with manage- 
ment problems. In addition, she names two other 
significant facts: One is the fact that in wages, 
hours, and working conditions the employees feel 
that they are better off than most store employees. 
The other is the existence of a fear that too great 
activity by any individual may evoke the dis- 
pleasure of the executives. She points out that 
not all the executives and sub-executives share the 
liberal views attributed to the Filene brothers. 

The history of this, the most liberal of the com- 
pany unions, must lead to sober reflections. It is 
a tale that has as many morals, perhaps, as there 
are social philosophies. But it is hard to discove: 
in it grounds for the belief that company unionism 
is the road to industrial democracy. At its worst 
it is a means for strengthening managerial con- 
trol; at its best, indifference is engendered by 
working conditions a little better than the average, 
and independence is stifled by fear of reprisals by 
a liberal management which is, after all, in con- 
trol. Section 7-a, if it is to be effective, must resi 
upon a firmer foundation than this. 

Joun A. Fitcu 
New York School of Social Work 


EW ALIGNMENTS BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRI- 
vate Acencies: Linton B. Swift. Family 
Welfare Association of America, New York, 

1934, 69 pp. (with bibliography), 50 cents. 


There is confusion in the public mind, and in the 
thinking of social workers as well, upon the divid- 
ing line between governmental obligation and pri- 
vate agency programs in the relief of dependency. 
It is a blurred line of demarcation at best. Mr. 
Swift, in this monograph, has helped measurably 
to survey the boundary. 

By the method of contrasts he makes clear the 
crude transitional nature of the subsidy system, 
still so widespread in spite of the fact that public 
departments charged with the duty of relieving de- 
pendency are well nigh universal. It is Mr. Swift's 
conclusion that governmental subsidy to private 
welfare agencies is bad; and that private auxiliaries 
to public functions are equally inadequate. 


The catalogue and analysis of the divergent 
functions of governmental and private agencies, 
which he sets out in the second chapter, is espe- 
cially valuable as a basis for reasoning the ulti- 
mate station each type of organization should take 
in the advancement of the common welfare. Con- 
crete illustration through typical programs, in 
chapters IV and V, the one for governmental and 
the other for private family relief service, further 
sets out the divergent courses necessary to effec- 
tiveness in these two fields. 

But it is in his section on Implications for the 
Future that the author renders greatest service to 
the perplexed social worker. Comprehensive com- 
munity planning is the vital necessity of the imme- 
diate future. How shall it be accomplished? Not 
by separateness of action, but rather by juncture in 
action without the loss of valid differences in 
points of view. It is through the community coun- 
cil, mainly, that this major operation in the inte- 
gration of plan may be effected. Of primary worth 
in this monograph is the forthright appraisal of the 
future position and the worth of community coun- 
cils as distinguished from the less important com- 
binations for the raising of funds. 

Rosert W. KELso 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
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and Reporting 
in Family Welfare Agencies 
by Heten I. Fisk 


outlines a statistical system for the 
family welfare agency 


How to secure an adequate and 
comparable case count 


Definitions of the terms used 
throughout the country 


Forms recommended and detailed 
instructions for their use 


The use of statistics in publicity 
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